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N EUROPE, almost since the first devel- 
opment of the railroad and transportation 
facilities (the middle of the nineteenth 
century) exhibitions of old masters have been 
held which have proved to be of great impor- 
tance in the development of the study of art 
history. England in particular, after the 
great success of the Manchester Exhibition 
of Old Masters, in 1857, recognized the value 
of these exhibitions in the interest of science 
and art education. Within the last thirty or 
forty years, with the development of con- 
noisseurship in England to a high degree, 
hardly a year has passed in which an exhibi- 
tion of this kind has not been held either in 
the Grafton Galleries or the Burlington Club. 
We need only to look at the pedigrees of 
masterpieces from English collections, of 
which so many now have passed into Amer- 
ican possession, to realize that most of these 
have become known and famous, to scholars 
as well as to the public, through these 
exhibitions. 

The interest in such exhibitions awakened 
on the continent about the end of the last and 
the beginning of the present century. The 
Rembrandt exhibition at Amsterdam, in 
1898, on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the Queen of Holland, in which were gathered 
not less than one hundred and twenty-three 
works by Rembrandt, is unforgetable. 
This, together with the Rembrandt exhibi- 
tion in London, in 1902, formed one of the 


fundamental factors in building up a scien- 
tific study of Rembrandt’s works. In a 
similar manner the exhibition of early Flem- 
ish art at Bruges, in 1902, opened the eyes of 
the public to the wealth and importance of 
this art and started its scientific study, for 
which the catalogue of the exhibition by 
Hulin de Loo and the critical essays on the 
exhibited paintings by Max J. Friedlander 
laid the foundation. In Berlin for years Dr. 
Bode was accustomed to show by public 
exhibitions of old masters the rapid develop- 
ment of private and public collections which 
had come about under his guidance. 

The exhibition of French primitive art in 
Paris, 1 1904, was decisive for the knowl- 
edge of this school, as were several exhibi- 
tions of French eighteenth century art held 
in that city during the last decade for the art 
of this epoch. The exhibition of English 
eighteenth century masters in Berlin in 1912, 
held under the auspices of the English 
Government in the Academy, proved of 
much educational value in giving to the 
German public a better understanding of 
this great art which had thus far been poorly 
represented on the continent and which is 
still today jess satisfactorily represented than 
it is, for instance, in this country. 

The more recent exhibitions, such as the 
exhibition of Dutch masters in Paris in 1917 
and in 1926, of Flemish art in London last 
year, of Dutch art in Rome during the spring 
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of 1928, did not, of course, bring to the 
scientific world as many surprises as those of 
former generations, where certain masters 
were actually rediscovered; for instance, 
such masters as Gerard David, Jan Provost, 
and Ambrosius Benson in the Bruges exhibi- 
tion of 1902. Still, new masterpieces are 
always brought to light through these 
exhibitions, and they prove in many other 
ways to be stimulating. They reveal the 
development of some of the great masters, 
help to decide the question of genuineness, 
and last but not least show the difference in 
quality among the different works of the 
same master—-a point especially important 
to the best American collectors, who have 
always excelled in the endeavor to give qual- 
ity the precedence over quantity. 

In a word, it cannot be denied that these 
exhibitions of old masters have proved and 
are proving to be of the greatest value in the 
development of art science and in the educa- 
tion of the collector and lovers of art in 
general. I believe that the importance of this 
fact has not yet been recognized sufficiently 
by the museums of this country; otherwise 
more would have been done in this respect 
and a greater interest in assembling such 
exhibitions would have been shown. ‘The 
leadership would not have been left, as it has 
been in several instances, to the New York 
dealers, and the obstacles in arranging such 
exhibitions would be less difficult to over- 
come. I want to make a plea for initiative 
on the part of museums in assembling impor- 
tant loan exhibitions of old masters and art 
objects of early periods, of the same live- 
liness as is displayed in arranging modern 
exhibitions. 

Tt is only natural that new museums in 
this country in their early development 
should devote their interest to the nearest 
task, namely, the exhibiting of American, 
especially modern American art, and, follow- 
ing this, modern European art. I do not 
need to dwell on the splendid work which is 
done in this direction by large and small 
museums in arranging exhibitions of this 
material annually. The higher a museum 
develops, however, the more pride it takes in 
adding to its collection the art of those coun- 
tries and centuries from which early and 
modern American art developed. Thus it is 
not by chance that in museums in the east, 
such as New York and Boston, almost three- 
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quarters of the exhibition space is devoted to 
non-American art—that is, European and 
Asiatic art. In the Detroit Museum we give 
somewhat more than one-third of the space 
to American art. From an objective point 
of view this is a rather large percentage if one 
considers the richness and many-sidedness of 
the art development in the many European 
and Asiatic countries in the two or three 
millenniums before the beginning of a 
development of art in the greater part of this 
country. But from the point of view of 
educating a public very little acquainted with 
art in general, as here in the middle west, a 
proportionately greater part of the museum 
exhibit should be devoted to the home art 
and to such modern art as is easily under- 
stood. 

But even so, the increase of early European 
art in American public and private collec- 
tions during the last twenty years is ex- 
traordinary, and even the smaller museums 
regard the acquisition of an early master a 
necessity in order to raise the standard of 
their collections. With the possession of 
non-American masterpieces it is also the 
duty of the American museums to foster the 
study of the science of their art in the same 
manner that the European museums foster 
theirs. Nothing is more helpful for the 
development of this science than a system- 
atically arranged loan exhibition which 
offers the possibility of a comparative study 
within a special field of art. 

It is not sufficient that a beginning has 
been made. Of the type of exhibition which 
we find in England and other European 
countries almost every year, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum has held three within the last 
twenty years: the Hudson Fulton Exhibition 
in 1909 (Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century), the Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibi- 
tion, and at the beginning of this year the 
Spanish exhibition from Greco to Goya. 
Among the other museums, the Detroit Art 
Institute has been, so far as I know, the only 
one which attempts to keep up with the 
European museums. During the last four 
years we have held six exhibitions of old 
masters, among which four have been of the 
kind that are the most valuable for scientific 
purposes: I mean exhibitions representing 
works of art of one epoch, of one country or 
of one individual artist of outstanding im- 
portance. These exhibitions were: one of 
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Dutch paintings of the seventeenth century, 
one of French paintings of the eighteenth 
century, one of English paintings of the same 
epoch, and one of works by Titian. For the 
next winter we are planning two exhibitions: 
one of French Gothic Art of the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century, comprising sculp- 
ture, painting, furniture, ivory, enamels, and 
textiles; and one of works by Van Dyck, for 
which we hope to assemble a considerable 
proportion of the works by this artist owned 
in this country. The two other exhibitions, 
besides the four mentioned, which were held 
in the Detroit Institute of Arts during the 
last four years were: one showing acquisitions 
of old masters by private collectors of De- 
troit, and the second a mixed exhibition of old 
and modern masters on the occasion of the 
opening of the new building. The first of 
these was, of course, of special interest to the 
people of Detroit, showing the remarkable 
development of Detroit private collections 
withing recent years; the second aimed to 
give to the temporary exhibition galleries 
of the new building a festive atmosphere by 
decorating them with great masterpieces of 
the most diverse type, which the people 
could enjoy. There have been several exhibi- 
tions of this type in the different museums 
of the United States: at the opening of the 
buildings in Toledo and Cleveland, and 
lately in St. Louis where a fine exhibition of 
the new acquisitions by collectors in this 
city was held. Although these types of 
exhibitions are excellent for the purpose of 
education and enjoyment, they have not 
quite the value for comparative study as the 
other kind. 

Apart from this, what has been accom- 
plished in this country in regard to exhibi- 
tions of old masters of special value for 
scientific study has been done by such New 
York firms as Duveen Brothers, Knoedler 
and Company, Wildenstein and Company, 
and others. Duveen Brothers held an ex- 
traordinarily fine exhibition of early Italian 
masters in 1924; the Kleinberger Galleries 
had an exhibition of similar works in 1916, 
and one of French Primitives in 1927; 
Thomas Agnew and Sons showed Venetian 
Masters in 1927, and so on. 

Among the difficulties in arranging loan 
exhibitions of old masters are to be reckoned 
the prejudices against such exhibitions on 
account of the transportation of great art 
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works from one place to another, prejudices 
which also existed in Europe at the beginning 
of the movement, but which have been more 
and more overcome in recent years. If one 
dared to transport masterpieces of consider- 
able size to the Manchester exhibition in 
1857, when the means of transportation 
were still greatly limited, there is little cause 
for fear in our day when masterpieces by 
Rembrandt, Titian and others, from the art 
market, are almost constantly crossing the 
ocean. Of masterpieces the same may be 
said as of human beings—it is safest to stay 
at home; although with the uncertainty of 
existence there are dangers at home also. 
But the question is whether the pleasure and 
help which we give and receive by moving 
about in the world is not worth the trouble 
which goes with travelling. Works of art 
are living organisms; they look different in 
different light and in different surroundings. 
It is impossible that they show all their 
qualities in the one place where they are 
usually exhibited. This is why they should 
once in a while be given a chance to change 
their place, so that other sides of their char- 
acter may be revealed. Speaking of the 
Manet exhibition in Berlin this year, Meier- 
Graefe, the well-known critic of modern art, 
says: “The rule of some public galleries not 
to move works of art in their possession 
makes it impossible to advance their com- 
parative study and, to a certain degree also, 
the public interest. A Manet placed between 
other paintings looks different from a Manet 
placed side by side with other Manets.” 
When I helped gather the Dutch paintings 
for the Hudson Fulton Exhibition in New 
York, Mrs. Gardner refused to send her 
Vermeer. There were seven Vermeers in 
American collections at that time, and Mrs. 
Gardner’s was the only one which could not 
be shown. At the present time it would not 
be easier, but even more difticult, to show the 
works by this master which are in this 
country, in an exhibit. For in some of the 
collections which have become public there 
is a rule, or even a law formed by the will of 
the late owner, not to let any picture leave 
the museum; as, for instance, in the Frick 
collection, although Mr. Frick during his 
lifetime did not mind having his whole col- 
lection moved from New York in the summer 
in a special car to his country home near 
Boston. Therefore, if one would like to 
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assemble the Vermeers in this country, not 
only the one of Mrs. Gardner, but also the 
two in the Frick Collection and possibly the 
one in the Altman collection could not be 
obtained. Yet it would be of considerable 
interest to have all the Vermeers in this 
country seen together for a comparative 
study, as it would enable us to trace, more 
exactly than has yet been done, the develop- 
ment of the artist, who changed his style 
very little during the twenty years of his 
activity. The wish expressed in the Burling- 
ton Magazine “that in the year 1932 a ter- 
centenary exhibition of Vermeer’s work may 
be arranged and that it will lead to the 
correct solution of interesting problems con- 
nected with Vermeer’s sublime art’? would 
be impossible of fulfillment. 

To have one master exhibitions, such as 
the one of Titian held in Detroit in February 
of this year, helps greatly to clear up ques- 
tions in regard to the development of such an 
artist, as well as the authenticity of works 
attributed to him. If one has the oppor- 
tunity of seeing twenty or more works by 
the same artist together in one room, it is 
possible even for the non-specialist to recog- 
nize if any of the paintings shown do not fit 
in with the series of authenticated works. 
Thus it happened that three of the paintings 
shown in our Titian exhibit proved obviously 
not to be by the master, although listed as 
such by some excellent connoisseurs of 
Italian paintings. In one case it was so 
obvious that the owner himself, recognizing 
the error, preferred, after the exhibition, to 
return the picture to its former owner. On 
the other hand, such exhibitions may help 
to a definite establishment of the authen- 
ticity of the picture in the interest of the 
private collector. I do not doubt that if it 
had been possible to have on exhibition the 
portrait of a young man from the Sir Hugh 
Lane collection, now in the Frick Gallery, 
the question of its authenticity which has 
been raised by one of the special scholars on 
Titian would have been settled once and for 
all in its favor. 

Fortunately there are enough of the great 
private collectors in this country who do not 
mind parting with one or another of their 
treasures for a short time, in the interest of 
general enjoyment and of science. I even 
find that private collectors are more willing to 
lend such works of art to special exhibitions 


than are museums. And the reasons for this 
are obvious. The private owner naturally 
has a certain pride in showing his treasures 
publicly, and besides, in this country espe- 
cially, he feels a certain duty toward the pub- 
lic in letting them share his pleasures. On the 
other hand, museums are less inclined to 
lend out art works, especially masterpieces 
since they form the greatest attractions of 
such museums. One of the museums which 
I begged for one of their masterpieces 
answered that “they were accustomed to 
lend out minor works, but did not like to let 
one of their best works go out of the muse- 
um.” From an advertising point of view it 
would be obviously better to be represented 
in a great exhibition by a masterpiece, and 
not by a poor picture. Is it after all such a 
great affair if, let us take the Metropolitan 
Museum for example, one of the thirty 
paintings in the Altman collection were miss- 
ing for three weeks? If among thirty master- 
pieces one should be away, who is going to 
miss it? The general public, little acquainted 
with the individual pieces in a large museum, 
would hardly discover it. For the mass of 
the visitors who come to enjoy art or educate 
themselves in it, the twenty-nine remaining 
paintings will answer just as well as the 
thirty. If those who might miss the painting 
are New Yorkers, as would be true in most 
cases, they can come back to the museum 
after a month if they take an actual interest 
in this special picture. If they are foreigners, 
those who have enough interest to study the 
Altman collection are usually traveling 
farther on to other art centers in the United 
States and would then find in one of them 
the missing picture, in a special exhibit. 
If the Louvre, the Berlin Museum, the 
London National Gallery, occasionally lend 
paintings for special loan exhibitions, there 
is no reason why the American museums 
should not do the same, all the more since 
the shipping facilities are perhaps even more 
secure here than on the other side. Only 
recently we had the opportunity to note how 
broadminded in this respect the officials of 
the Louvre, the Luxembourg and the Petit 
Palais in Paris were, when they sent some of 
their best works by Manet (The Balcony, 
the portraits of Zola and Duret and the 
Christ and two Angels) to an exhibition held 
in Berlin, not even by a Museum but by an 
art dealer, an exhibition which was also 
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given aid by the museums of Copenhagen, 
Oslo and Stockholm. 

All these difficulties will be overcome when 
a more active interest in exhibitions of old 
masters is taken by the museums in this 
country. In Europe the whole museum world 
stirs with interest when one of these old 
master exhibitions is in sight. What excite- 
ment there was when the exhibition of 
Flemish art opened in London last year! 
What excitement already with the view of 
the future exhibition of Italian Primitive 
Art to be held in London next year with the 
help of the Italian Government! Over there 
it is regarded as a duty of every well-known 
museum director to visit such an exhibition. 
1 was not a little disappointed in this respect 
when we held the first exhibitions of this 
kind in Detroit. The public had been greatly 
interested in it and so were several museum 
directors and scholars from Europe; but 
from over here only a few colleagues were 
represented among the visitors and the 
scientific outcome of these exhibitions was 
very meager, although we had plenty of pub- 
licity in American and European popular 
magazines and newspapers. And yet, travel- 
ling here is a comparatively easier matter than 
in Europe; and a journey from Berlin to 
London or from Amsterdam to Rome means 
a great deal more for European museum di- 
rectors than, for instance, journey from New 
York or Boston to Chicago or Detroit. 

In conclusion, I want to say a word regard- 
ing the question of whether art works belong- 
ing to dealers should be included in such 


exhibitions. The Metropolitan Museum has 
not been in favor of it, while I regard it as an 
unnecessary restriction to exclude dealers as 
exhibitors, if such exhibitions are arranged in 
a systematic and scientific manner, consider- 
ing only the quality of the art works regard- 
less of the name of the owner. Who, after all, 
who has a real love for art or science cares 
if a painting exhibited belongs to one of the 
greatest collectors or one of the smallest 
dealers, if it is otherwise a masterpiece. 
To exclude art works which are in the market 
has a double disadvantage. In the first place 
the American market is at present so rich in 
excellent art works that it means losing some 
of the best examples for the exhibitions if one 
does not make use of the help of the dealers. 
In the second place, I have found it most 
stimulating to the collectors in town to show 
within the exhibited art works a number 
which can possibly be acquired either by 
them or with their help, for the museum. It 
is quite obvious that an exhibition of great 
masterpieces excites the desire of possession 
in those who are able to build up a collection. 
Is there a better opportunity for making a 
selection than such an exhibition, which gives 
a chance for settling definitely the quality 
and value of a painting which is on the 
market, through comparison with works 
which are in the hands of collectors or 
museums? Eavh time these exhibitions in 
our museums have resulted in the acquisition 
of some of the paintings which were for sale 
by private collectors either for themselves or 
for the museum. 
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RABBI OF HARA SRIRA, ISLAND OF DJERBA, AFRICA 
BY MALVINA HOFFMAN 


MALVINA HOFFMAN IN THE EAST 


BY HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


Reader in History, Cambridge, England 


VERYONE knows the impression made 

on an artist by travel. Goethe’s famous 
journey in Italy is the classic example. 
Everyone knows how Goethe has described 
the inrush of marvelous new impressions 
made by these fresh images of quivering 
beauty, inspired by a new clime and coun- 
try. Few people know, however, that 
Goethe, not from his own experience, but 
from observations of others, said that there 
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was a source of inspiration more important 
than Italy. This was not to be found in a 
new country but in a new world—the East. 
“A man who has been among palms is never 
the same again,’ wrote Goethe. How can he 
be when he has seen the loneliness of the 
desert with its palms and the glory of sunset 
breaking over it in purple and red? Or when 
he has walked at midnight beneath a golden 
moon and a hyacinthine blue sky, or felt 
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nature alive in the velvet darkness of a 
moonless tropic night? 

The impression of the East on Malvina 
Hoffman’s art is, as is natural with a sculp- 
tor, more seen in form than in color, but the 
depth of the impression is evident. The artist 
has studied half a dozen types of the Orient 
and striven to reveal their message to West- 
ern eyes. The first type is a Jewish—or 
rather I should say an Assyrian—Jewish 
Rabbi. This is curiously a type—true enough, 
revealing the sombre aspect of the East. 
The head is that of a teacher, but one who 
compels or dictates, not one who elicits. 
The eyes are scornful and downcast, the lips 
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cynically curled. A study of Oriental wis- 
dom, of knowledge which brings power. 

The bust of the Arab-negroid Slave is most 
impressive. The man is a slave, but his face 
expresses dignity in servitude, like that of a 
chained Numidian lion. It is as though he 
were preserving his strength for the time 
when he would burst his bonds. The nose 
is of the indomitable type; no chains or 
slavery will break such a man. And the 
eyes express, even in sculpture, the depth of 
his feeling, these unfathomable desert eyes 
which look from every Arab face. 

More interesting still is the Senegalese 
portrait. Senegalese are not usually con- 
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sidered in the line of classic beauty, yet how 
much beauty of a quiet kind meets us in this 
head! Instead of a negroid type, which we 
might expect—with vile passion or with 
lowering bestial forehead, the man is of a 
restrained and pensive type—nothing indeed 
can hide the thickness of the lips, the pear 
shape of the head, the absence of energy. 
There are reserve, wistfulness, serenity in 
both look and poise. 

The Martinique Woman's face is even 
She is a goddess in black 
marble. There is a kind of immobility about 
her, a serenity which in the West would come 
from intellect, but which here comes from 
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more interesting. 
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temperament—a kind of poetry of silence. 
She will never express the lewdness of her 
nature and the sensitiveness of her thought. 
She may become the wife or slave of a brutal 
husband, or the black Helen of an infamous 
Troy, but she will never lose, in her own soul, 
this innate modesty, this half poetic, half 
instinctive calm of the soul. 

The last type is a Javanese head, attired 
in a curious kind of helmet of metal, which 
makes him look half a warrior and half a 
priest. Here we see a strange aspect of the 
wast. The face is poetic, but soft. It has a 
kind of drooping beauty about it like a 
delicate fruit. The man is a lotos-eater, who 
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will never do anything in the world but 
dream. And his dreams are of beauty and 
love, but the love is too ardent to last—the 
beauty is of the flesh. He will be a poet 
before he loves, and a sensualist afterwards. 
You see in the face suggested with infinite 
delicacy, how, when there is no strength or 
power or will, poetry sinks into vice, and 
passion into sin. It is that strange lascivious 
beauty which the East reveals. 

The types here given correspond to 
four well-known aspects of the East. The 
Assyrian Jew is that hard and cruel domina- 
tion of intellect and power over everything 
else. The Arab Slave is a type of just that 
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subjection beneath superior intellectual 
power to which the East is prone. He is a 
resolute animal, untamed, and yet unable to 
escape from bonds except by brute force. 
The Jew and the Arab are thus the eternal 
master—and the eternal slave. The Sene- 
galese man again is different; he will not chafe 
beneath subjection. He will become recon- 
ciled to it. His part is to live—not to chafe 
at life; to acquiesce in destiny with patience. 
He escapes from slavery by tolerating it. 
And the Javanese—his part is to dream of 
beauty, and his fate to yield to sin. His spirit 
aspires to heaven, while his slavery is to 
earth. 
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Is there anything like these types any- 
where in the West? And is there anyone but 
an artist who could show us the eternal 
truths which these studies of the East 
express? The Orient at least is never revealed 
in books, only in faces and in forms. And 
here are these forms and faces to teach us in 
their majestic silence. 

An exhibition of Malvina Hoffman’s 
sculpture was held in the Grand Central 
Galleries, New York, early in January, later 
in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
and at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
The Brooklyn Museum has bought first 
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copies (of an edition of four) of her two 
heads in black Belgian marble—‘‘ Martinique 
Woman” and “Senegalese Soldier.” The 
Corcoran Gallery of Art has acquired for 
its permanent collection her mask in wax, 
colored, of Pavlowa. 

Included in her exhibition were not only 
the heads which are described and illustrated 
herewith, but other portraits and studies, a 
number of which were of her neighbors in 
Paris—the mattress woman, the coal man, 
the brick-mason; also her well-known por- 
trait of Mestrovic, panels in relief of dancers, 
and studies for her monumental composition 
interpreting passages in the Apocalypse. 

The Editor, 
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MALVINA HOFFMAN IN HER NEW YORK STUDIO 


Standing beside her great composition inspired by the Apocalypse-—St. John’s vision, as 
set forth in the Book of Revelation, which foretells the triumph, through great tribulation, of 
the spirits of good over sorrow which comes through Pestilence, War, Famine and Death— 


the Four Horsemen. It was in the interest of this great interpretative work that Malvina 
Hoffman spent three years in Africa and Europe, and incidental to which the heads described 


and illustrated herewith were produced. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY’S ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


HE 124th Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
which opened January 27 to continue to 
March 17, comes nearer to being national 
in its scope than any other current exhibi- 
tion held in this country. As one may nat- 
urally expect, the representation is largest 
from the East—New York and Pennsylvania 
leading, with Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut contributing generously. 
But there is a large representation from 
Illinois, comprehending Chicago, and from 
Ohio, including fifteen exhibitors from Cleve- 
land alone. Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Indiana and Tennessee are represented, as 
well as Vermont, New Hampshire, Louisiana 
and ‘Texas. Here also are contributors from 
Florida and California, New Mexico and 
Washington State, not to mention all. 
Perhaps this explains why many of the 
names in this catalogue are unfamiliar to 
the average Eastern exhibition visitor, and 
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why also the standard is not as high as one 
commonly expects nor the showing as re- 
stricted to the seasoned and experienced 
exhibitor. 

It was whispered at the opening reception 
that this particular exhibition was given over 
to the Modernists, but that impression was 
doubtless made by the surprise of newness. 
A fair count would probably indicate an 
impartial division between traditionalists 
and experimentalists, but the thing that is 
new is so much more impressive than that 
which is old, that the old is in danger of 
being overlooked. Unfortunately, further- 
more, many of the traditionalists represented 
are not at their best, or do not appear so 
in the present company. Possibly the inno- 
vators have spoiled our taste for the art 
which we once admired. Possibly the con- 
fusion bred by the new ideals has paralyzed, 
through self-consciousness, those who for- 
merly followed tradition with assurance. 
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That art is being produced all over this 
country at the present time, that local art 
is being patronized, not alone in Denver and 
San Francisco, Seattle and Cleveland, but 
in many smaller places, in Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, New Orleans, is to the furtherest 
degree encouraging; and that some few 
artists are finding new and original modes 
of expression points to healthy growth. But 
it must be confessed that the groping of the 
inexperienced, of the innovator, and of the 
half-dazed traditionalist is neither edifying 
nor delightful, and that at the present time, 
judging from this exhibition, there are few 
great stars even on the horizon, much less 
the zenith. But perhaps we ask too much; 
perhaps we are too close to the present to 
judge it fairly. Certainly no ordinary hu- 
man being can accurately estimate the ar- 
tistic merit of over six hundred works of 
art—paintings and works in sculpture—by 
once seeing. 

But none could visit the Pennsylvania 
Academy’s current exhibition without carry- 
ing away certain definite impressions, pri- 
marily impressions of a certain number of 
very engaging works—pleasant memories; 
secondarily of a good many works dull and 
drab, and of a few not merely commonplace 
but verging on the vulgar. 

In literature, in the drama, in everyday 
life, there is a tendency at this time to exalt 
the common man, the common woman, 
those in whom the spark of the divine is 
least evident. It is not remarkable, there- 
fore, that this tendency finds expression in 
contemporary art. But it is deplorable. 
Great art is not bound by subject, and what 
is beautiful to one may not be beautiful to 
all, but it is safe to say that no art has at- 
tained greatness that has not been inspired 
by a desire to interpret beauty, and that 
no artist has ever spoken with authority 
who has not had a message. If some of the 
works shown in the present exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy have significance 
beyond that relating solely to originality of 
method, power to shock and surprise, and 
ability to force attention, the present writer 
does not discover it. 

On the other hand, there are some rep- 
resented in this exhibition who have found 
in the new mode forceful and inspiring ex- 
pression. One such, Charles Burchfield, 
was awarded the Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal 
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for his painting entitled “Lilacs,” a paint- 
ing of a dramatic effect of a wind storm 
sweeping over a gray hut, beside which a 
blossoming lilac bush seems to bow and 
bend. Dramatic and even more significant 
perhaps is “The Coming Storm” by Eugene 
Higgins. 

W. Herbert Dunton’s painting of “A 
Black Bear” is original in manner, decora- 
tive and striking. Miss McMurtrie’s pic- 
ture “Harpooning Horse Mackerel,’’ to 
which was awarded the Mary Smith Prize, 
is dramatic in its simplicity, very well done. 

Robert Henri’s paintings of “Johnnie 
Manning” and “The Wee Woman,” the 
latter receiving the Temple Gold Medal, are 
essentially in the style of today—forceful, 
vigorous and at the same time beautiful. 
There is nothing eccentric about Maurice 
Fromkes’ two paintings of Spaniards, but 
they are equally as striking and as individual 
as is George Luks’ cleverly painted modern- 
istic ““Man with Cockatoo.” 

Guy Pene DuBois shows in modern man- 
ner several characterizations, excellent but 
by no means calculated to increase our re- 
spect for human kind. In the matter of 
simplicity, Abram Poole, who is twice rep- 
resented, by “Davidona” and “Joan Ben- 
nett,” is not surpassed, and in the latter 
work one finds a purity and loveliness that 
well accord with the subject. 

William M. Paxton, who is represented 
by two or three works, portraits, represents 
the long swing of the pendulum—the metic- 
ulous traditionalist; Umberto Romano, who 
is represented by a figure painting, “ Bene- 
dict and Benedictine,” and also a “Still 
Life,” both admirably representing the best 
of the Modernists’ creed, the extreme oppo- 
site end of the arc. Between, there is every 
variety, among these paintings, of method 
and manner, subject and style. 

Frank W. Benson shows two beautiful 
pictures, large canvases, one a flight of wild 
birds, ““Against the Morning Sky”; the 
other, “‘Gaffing Salmon.” Will Howe Foote 
shows a charming little picture of “St. 
George, Bermuda,’ done in a high key 
somewhat in the manner of the French ln- 
pressionist school. Margaret F. Spencer 
shows two beautiful flower paintings. There 
is an excellent figure painting of a slim, 
dark haired girl in a dark dress by John 
Lavalle. 


THE WEE WOMAN 


ROBERT HENRI 


AWARDED THE TEMPLE GOLD MEDAL 


Of all the portraits done in the tradition- 
alist manner those by Leslie P. Thompson, 
“The Cigarette,” and by Frederick A. 
Bosley, “Miss Brush in Green Jacket,” 
seem to hold their own best among the works 
of the Modernists, which goes to indicate, 
after all, that one may employ any manner 
effectively if one has sufficient skill and 
something to say. 

Margaret F. Richardson shows an excel- 
lent portrait of Miss Murdoch of Boston. 
Leopold Seyffert’s portrait of his wife and 
sons, reproduced as a frontispiece to the 
February number of this Magazine, was 
awarded the Walter Lippincott Prize, and 
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is undoubtedly a work of unusual distinc- 
tion. Paul Trebilcock’s “Portrait of a 
Painter,’ done in the manner of Vermeer— 
simple, very direct, and with exquisite feel- 
ing—will always hold a place among the 
most memorable exhibits in this comprehen- 
sive and diversified showing. 

Hayley-Lever is at his best in a painting 
entitled “The Storm.” Aldro 'T. Hibbard 
shows subtlety as well as strength in his 
winter picture entitled “Ice Storm.” Gif- 
ford Beal is well represented by *‘‘Garden 
Party in Central Park’; Frederick Frieseke 
by a figure of a little girl, “At the Piano.” 

Philip L. Hale contributes a decorative 


DRESSING DOLLS 


: * we 


CECILIA BEAUX 


Hors Concours 


panel entitled “‘Riders to the Sea,” men 
nude, on horseback, dashing into the surf— 
subjectively and stylistically a new venture 
on his part; while Mrs. Hale is seen in rather 
conventional modern hardness in a portrait 
of a child entitled “ Harriet-Ann.” 
Catherine Morris Wright makes a fine 
contribution in her painting, ‘In the Green- 
house.”’ Nat Little’s “Sails in the Wind” 
is fresh and colorful; so also is W. Lester 
Stevens’ ‘“‘Winter, New Jersey.” James 
Chapin, who is best known for his figure 
paintings, shows a modernistic treatment of 
foliage entitled “Spring House,” decorative 


and interesting. Walter Ufer’s picture of 


his studio entrance showing a white horse 
against a background of blossoming flowers 
is typical; so also are Carl Wuermer’s “* Mid- 
summer” and ** Late Summer.” 

Jean McLane has of recent years adopted 
a new manner and one essentially her own, 
though borrowed, perhaps, in part from the 
early Italian masters. Her ‘Margaret in 
the Berkshires” shows passages beautifully 
painted, especially the right hand gracefully 
extended. 

Daniel Garber and Robert Spencer are 
always interesting and are well represented 
here, the former at his best in a large autumn 
landscape; the latter by a picture of an 
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BLACK PANTHER BRUCE MOORE 


AWARDED THE GEORGE D. WIDENER MEMORIAL GOLD MEDAL 
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excited group of working people and a por- 
trait of an elderly lady painted somewhat in 
the grave manner of the late J. Alden Weir. 

Joseph T. Pearson makes a new entrance 
with two allegorical figure studies, ‘The 
Earth” and “The Sea,” doubtless purposed 
for mural decorations. Elizabeth Price is at 
her best in a very charming decorative 
painting of “Mallows” on a gold back- 
ground. 

It is a curious thing that among the 
Modernists comparatively few seem to have 
been moved to interpret subject essentially 
American or peculiarly typical of our teem- 
ing industrial life. Instead the majority seem 
to turn to the rendering of potentially beau- 
tiful things in a homely way, and of homely 
degenerate representatives of the lower 
stratas of society. In pleasant contrast is 
Jonas Lie’s gay picture of sailboats on the 
blue waters of an enclosed harbor, on which 
the observer is invited to look down. 

A place of honor is given to three paintings 
by the late Arthur B. Davies beneath the 
center one of which a memorial wreath is 
placed. These works have all been lent 
anonymously and represent the artist’s 
comparatively early style. 

The Carol H. Beck Gold Medal for the 
best portrait in the exhibition was awarded 
to Richard Lahey for his canvas entitled 
“Madame du Tarte,” hung in the central 
gallery. 

Cecilia Beaux, who has previously received 
practically all the awards offered by the 
Academy for distinguished achievement, in- 
cluding the Academy Gold Medal of Honor, 
and is hence hors concours, is represented in 
this exhibition not by a portrait, as com- 
monly, but by a painting entitled “ Dressing 
Dolls” which shows a young girl of piquancy 
seated on a chintz-covered sofa, engrossed 
in sewing, with a flapper doll beside her. 
It is in high key, and rendered almost lov- 
ingly, with subtle and elusive charm. 

It is interesting to know that juries of 
selection for this exhibition met not only in 
Philadelphia but in Chicago, Cleveland and 
St. Louis, and in each instance were com- 
posed of local painters. The final jury of 
selection had as chairman Jonas Lie, under 
whose direction the accepted paintings were 
hung. ‘This hanging shows to some extent 
an innovation, as it purposely brings into 
juxtaposition works by traditionalists and 
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modernists, thus emphasizing differences and 


at the same time demonstrating sunilarities.~ 


Age 


Included in this exhibition are over two’ 


hundred works in sculpture, but they are so 
arranged as to complement the paintings, 
and for this reason doubtless do not receive 
as much attnetion as they deserve. But 
this is invariably the case. In this section 
there are perhaps more new and unfamiliar 
names than in the section of painting. There 
are also fewer extreme works, a higher gen- 
eral average. 

Of supreme importance is a portrait in 
unpolished marble or fine stone of Mrs. 
Alpheus Hyatt by Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
a work which possesses that simplicity and 
dignity found in the works of sculptors of 
mediaeval times. Mrs. Huntington is also 
represented by “Fighting Bulls,” “Donkey 
Braying” and ‘Tiger and Bird.” 

There is a charming portrait of a boy, 
“James Star III,” by Margaret French 
Cresson; and an excellent portrait of the late 
John E. D. Trask by Charles Grafly than 
whom none is more skillful, more capable of 
interpreting individuality as well as aspect. 

Brenda Putnam is represented by “Blind 
Florentine,” a strong, interesting piece of 
work; Albert Laessle by “Dancing Goat”; 
Emory P. Seidel by a beautiful Madona,; 
Edith Barreto Parsons by a work properly 
entitled “Gay Little Fountain.””» Edmond 
R. Amateis shows several works—* Phyllis,” 
‘‘Bather,”’ ““ Winter” and “Spring.” Hallie 
Davies shows “‘Raby and Snail,” for which 
she received the James McClees Prize; and 
Bruce Moore a “Black Panther,” to which 
was awarded the George D. Widener Gold 
Medal. 

Aiong others well represented are John 
David Brein, K. Guy Cowan, Harriet Frish- 
muth, F. G. R. Roth, Louisa Eyre, Marion 
P. King, Eli Harvey, Edward Field Sanford, 
Jr., James KE. Frazer, Hermon MacNeil, 
George Lober and Elizabeth R. Gardiner— 
a fair mingling of those who are winning 
their spurs and those who have long since 
won fame. 

Some of the works in sculpture came from 
the Pacific Coast, among them several by 
J. L. Clark, an Indian who has attained 
distinction in sculpture in wood. And this 
reminds us that the sculptors will have their 
innings at the great exhibition to be set 
forth late this spring in San Francisco. 
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FRENCH REGIONAL COSTUMES PAINTED BY GRATIANE DE GARDILANNE 
AND ELISABETH W. MOFFAT 


Courtesy of L’ Illustration and the Pegasus Press 


LES COSTUMES REGIONAUX DE LA FRANCE 


AN EXHIBITION AND A DEMONSTRATION 


N NEW YORK, in the custody of the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, to be used 
as authentic reference material by artists, 
designers, costumers, theatrical producers, 
students and others, is a unique collection 
of two hundred water color drawings (ma- 
quettes) of French provincial costumes, the 
collaborative work of two women, one French 
and the other American—Mlle. Gratiane de 
Gardilanne and Elisabeth Whitney Moffat. 

The way the collection came into existence 
and the use to which it has been put are 
interesting: While engaged in research work 
for the design of some French costumes for 
Balieff’s “‘Chauve Souris,” Mlle. de Gardi- 
lanne conceived the idea of making a com- 
plete and authentic collection of French 
Regional Peasant Costumes. Immediately 
she wrote to Mrs. James Rogerson of the 
Arden Gallery, New York, asking if, in 
her opinion, there would be interest in such 
a collection in America. On receiving Mrs. 
Rogerson’s affirmative reply, Mlle. de Gar- 
dilanne, who had associated Miss Moffat 
with herself in the work, began with all 
earnestness. Together they visited the 
tiniest villages, coaxed the old peasants to 
bring forth their treasures and, with the aid 
of innumerable museum officials, secured 
the material from which the maquettes were 
made. 
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As soon as the collection came to this 
country it was brought to the attention of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and, being 
found acceptable, was purchased and _ pre- 
sented by an anonymous patron, that it 
might be carefully preserved and put to the 
widest service. 

By permission of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, an exhibition of these drawings was 
held in January, 1928, at the Bernheim- 
Jeune Galleries, Paris, under the patronage 
of the Duchesse de Vendome and the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, which was received with 
tremendous acclaim by the French people. 
In February, 1928, the collection was re- 
turned to New York, where at the Arden 
Gallery it remained on exhibition until 
March. 

Resultant upon the Paris and New York 
exhibitions, Messrs. Cheney Bros., who each 
year choose the work of a distinguished 
artist as the inspiration for their silk manu- 
factures, requested permission to use these 
drawings for their 1929 production. The 
permission granted, they adapted the ma- 
quettes to present-day use and thus have 
given the beautiful old textiles new life. 

In January, 1929, an exhibition was held 
in the Arden Gallery, showing the original 
maquettes, the silks which have been in- 
spired and manufactured from them, gowns 
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EXHIBITION OF SILKS AND MODERN COSTUMES INSPIRED BY THE WATER COLORS 


LANNE AND ELISABETH WHITNEY MOFFAT, 
Courlesy of The Arden Gallery 
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GARDI- 
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Courlesy of the Pegasus Press 


FRENCH REGIONAL COSTUME 


created by the outstanding designers of 
these new materials, and a book showing in 
facsimile the design plates. For the purpose 
of extending the use of these plates, the 
Pegasus Press of London, represented in 
this country by Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, has reproduced the entire collection 
in color in four portfolios, fifty plates in each, 
volumes with historical text by M. Henry 
Royére, preface by Princess Bibesco, and 
introduction by Mr. Robert W. de Forest, 
President of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and also President of the American 
Federation of Arts. 

At the Beaux Arts Ball in New York in 
January the Regional French Peasant Cos- 
tumes were adopted as the mode, and gowns 
made of fabrics inspired by these plates 
were featured. 

In his introduction to the Pegasus Press 
publication, Mr. de Forest says: ‘* Until 
now no comprehensive work on this subject 
has ever been done. In bringing before us 
these two hundred costumes from the French 
Provinces, Gratiane de Gardilanne and 
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Elisabeth Whitney Moffat do much to re- 
veal the spirit of France in a new light, to 
show that the very diversity of environment 
and of people within her borders may per- 
haps have been one of the chief factors in 
making her the center of European civiliza- 
tion. These water colors, admirably exe- 
cuted and reproduced, give an authentic 
and detailed picture of what was worn in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
(and up to the present time on occasional 
fete days) in La Bretagne, La Provence, La 
Poitou, L’Auvergne, Le Bourgogne, Le 
Dauphine, La Savoie, La Normandie, L’Al- 
sace, ete., and one learns much about the 
France outside of Paris and realizes how 
this homogeneous nation maintains its vi- 
tality through the contributions of these 
varied races. 

“Tt is particularly fortunate that this 
idea was conceived and so comprehensively 
worked out while authentic sources of in- 
formation were still available. Another few 
years and even the arduous and careful 
labors of these young women would have 
proved unavailing in many cases, and much 
valuable material irretrievably lost. For 
the most scientific research in matters like 
this narrows down in the end to a crumbling 
bit of lace or an old pattern-plate not likely 
to have been guarded by the local museum 
with the care expended on a document of 
more official aspect. It is fortunate also 
that two such thorough artists became inter- 
ested. Not only have they contributed 
technical excellence, but they have endowed 
the drawings with charm and delicate 
Tel 6 cle 

“The thoroughness of the undertaking 
may well be judged from the fact that once 
Miles. de Gardilanne and Moffat decided to 
picture the costumes of all the French prov- 
inces, their first step was to familiarize 
themselves with the actual processes of em- 
broidery, of weaving, of lacemaking. All 
the old albums of patterns and periodicals 
with style-plates were then brought to 
light, as well as all available books on the 
subject—until at length they felt themselves 
ready to start out after such actual first- 
hand material as could be found. Occa- 
sionally, in a well-cared-for local museum 
they would find enough elements of one 
costume to enable them to reconstruct it 
exactly. 
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“But unfortunately, and here the artists 
are speaking for themselves, ‘These cases 
were exceptional and more frequently we 
found “young museums,” animated by the 
best intentions, but born too late into the 
world to contribute anything complete. In 
these we found a few coiffes, two or three 
fichus, if we were lucky, a bodice, the reas- 
sembling of which, even in admitting the 
possible discovery of their original source, 
was most laborious. And for all such mu- 
seums, old and young alike, the same prob- 
lem comes up and grows more disturbing 
each year—the preservation of these relics.’ 

“Tt was largely in small city homes and 
peasant’s cottages that their most fruitful 
investigations were made. And here again 
they might easily have gone astray had 
their preparations been less painstaking, for 
the modern costume still worn in certain 
districts is so degenerated that it could 
throw but little light on their problems. 
There remained only ancient costumes, 
gathered together by pious hands, usually 
in a lamentably tattered condition, but 
occasionally quite miraculous in their en- 
tirety (miraculous indeed when one con- 
siders that they are handed down from 
father to son, from mother to daughter, and 
kept in wooden cupboards standing on 
damp floors or beaten earth.) 

“Thus with the help of kindly archivists, 
of curators, of learned collectors, and of 
such families as had taken pride in preserv- 
ing their colorful heirlooms, it finally became 
possible to produce this collection of paint- 
ings. 

“Tn addition to the documentary and 
aesthetic value of the creations they repro- 
duce, these water colors are of considerable 
artistic moment in their own miniature-like 
perfection. Each figure is a delicate and 
complete little study in itself, with just 
enough of ‘pose’ and idealistic freshness 
in its rendering to make one revel in imagin- 
ing a whole delightful scene. 

“The reproductions in this book are 
worthy of particular note in their faithful- 
ness to the originals. None of the delicacy, 
not the smallest subtlety in a minute bit of 
lace or embroidery, has been lost in the 
copying. They are printed by the collo- 
type process in four or five colors and are 
then worked over by hand, using something 
like ten to twenty stencils on each, a hercu- 
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lean task which can be done by only a lim- 
ited number of specialized craftsmen. 

“With the present increasing conscious- 
ness of the general public that individual 
beauty may successfully be demanded of 
the products of a machine age, many manu- 
facturers, suddenly confronted with the 
necessity of achieving art in industry, will 
find in these charming figures an exceedingly 
attractive and welcome field for fresh re- 
search.” 

The American Federation of Arts is spon- 
soring not only an illustrated lecture which 
describes in detail the history of this achieve- 
ment, but is, through the courtesy of the 
Arden Gallery, Messrs. Cheney Bros., and 
the Pegasus Press, sending out an exhibition 
consisting of plates from the book, fac- 
similes of the original water colors and silks 
with designs inspired by these charming 
French Provincial costumes, a unique com- 
bination. That this work may prove of 
very definite assistance in the development of 
a higher artistic standard in American manu- 
facture is not an unreasonable supposition. 
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THE STREET SWEEPER OF ANTIBES 


(BLOCK PRINT IN COLOR) 


BY NORMA B. HALL 


THE HALLS 


BY HOWELL C. BROWN 


NCE in a while the long grind of jury 
work for a print exhibit is broken by 
the appearance of some package containing 
fine work from an unexpected source. The 
jury for the 1924 International Print Makers’ 
Exhibition had this pleasant experience 
when a package from El Dorado, Kansas, 
proved to contain block-prints in color by 
Norma Bassett and Arthur W. Hall.t The 
blocks were so well cut and the subjects and 
color so pleasing that all were accepted, and 
shortly afterward, by invitation, both 
became members of the Print Makers’ 
Society of California. Later inquiry fur- 
nished the information that both were west- 
ern born and had met while studying at the 
Chicago Art Institute. Both did their bit 
during the war and were married in 1922, 
going to El Dorado, Kansas, to live. 
While Mrs. Hall had always been inter- 


ested in Japanese prints, she had done noth- 
ing more than an occasional Christmas card. 
After a vacation spent at Cannon Beach on 
the Oregon coast they decided to make a 
book souvenir with block-print illustrations 
as a record of their visit. two copies were 
made, entirely by hand, and it contained over 
thirty blocks! Mrs. Hall writes, “This was 
my husband’s first experience in_ block- 
printing, and for the first time I began to see 
its real possibilities. Since then I have made 
it my principal medium.” She says nothing 
of the hard labor and long study through 
which they must have gone, for the prints 
which we received in 1924, the first they had 
sent to a jury exhibit, showed no evidence 
of the beginner. 

Their next move was to Europe, where 
they remained two years studying and 
sketching, most of the time in the hill towns 


1The Jury of Selection for the Exhibition of Contemporary American Prints shown at the Bibli- 


otheque Nationale in Paris Jast summer had a similar experience. 


When the etchings Mr. Hall had 


submitted came up for consideration, not only were they accepted by acclaim, but five of the six Ju- 


rors gave orders for duplicate copies of one or more of the prints. 


Editor. 


A phenomenal occurrence.—The 
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THE QUARREL ARTHUR W. HALL 


(ETCHING) 


of the French Riviera. While there they met 
E. S. Lumsden, the well-known English 
etcher, and his wife, who, as Mabel Royds, 
is a block-printer of note. Mr. Hall began 
the study of etching under this able master 
of line, and since that time has left the block 
to his wife. Mrs. Hall, probably influenced 
by Mrs. Lumsden, changed from the use of 
oil to water colors, which method she now 
uses. From the Continent they returned to 
the United States, where both are hard at 
work in their own line. Both also paint in 
water color, but we leave this aside to devote 
our space to their prints. 

It has been interesting to watch the varia- 
tions in Mrs. Hall’s technique as she made 
the change from oil to water color. What she 
has lost in boldness she has gained in the 
delicacy which the latter medium exacts. 
Most of her prints are small in size, port- 
folio work rather than wall decorations, and 
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one must see them closely to enjoy in full 
the delicate cutting and color. Her use of 
the key-block is between that of the older 
Japanese method, where it was concealed, 
and the more modern European work which 
frankly uses it as part of the design. Un- 
fortunately, when reproduced in black and 
white, some of the charm is lost, but even 
the “Highland Croft” with its color scheme 
of blues and grey-greens, and “'Tourettes- 
sur-loup,”’ full of delicate lavenders, stand this 
trying test. “The Street Sweeper of Antibes” 
loses most, as the two-toned red curtain 
behind the old woman is changed to a heavy 
black which is not in the original. However, 
the illustrations show her expressive line 
and fine sense of the pictorial value. These 
two qualities, combined with her clear con- 
ception of color harmony, enable her to 
produce prints of distinction and beauty. 

Strange to say, Mr. Hall also produces 
what are practically portfolio prints. He 
has a delicacy of line and a treatment of 
detail, well exemplified in “A French 
Town,” which must be examined closely to 
be appreciated. Although the medium is a 
new one to him, his training under that 
master craftsman, Lumsden, has given him 
a command of both dry-point and etching 
which is notable in one who has been at work 
for such a short time. Take for instance “The 
Quarrel’”’—it is a delightful piece of charac- 
terization compressed into a small space, and 
yet there is not a hard or tight line in the 
whole print. In his “St. Paul du Var,” the 
old olive trees are handled with fine knowl- 
edge of their form and character whilemaking 
full use of the possibilities of the dry-point. 

It is evident that he is still feeling his way, 
but with a fine technical training and a 
knowledge of line value which should carry 
him far. 

Too frequently, when husband and wife 
are both artists, one subordinates his own 
work to that of the other, but here we have 
two people both doing strong work in differ- 
ent mediums and we look forward with 
great hope to their future progress, each in 
his or her own line. 

The Art Association of Indianapolis has 
purchased Jean MacLane’s painting entitled 
“Morning” from the recent exhibition of 
contemporary art held in the John Herron 
Art Institute. 
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TO AMERICAN YOUTH: 
TALENTED AND COURAGEOUS 


There is an old saying, now almost forgot- 
ten, to the effect that it is easier to with- 
stand the evils of adversity than those of 
prosperity. Which, after all, is merely 
admitting that the soul as well as the body 
is strengthened by discipline. 

In paying tribute to the youth of America 
—our talented youth, through the person of 
George Gershwin, the gifted young modernist 
composer, Mr. Otto Kahn recently called 
attention to this fact in striking manner, 
and, if we are not mistaken, put his finger on 
the fundamental weakness of much of our 
modern art. Praising enthusiastically the 
talent, the courage, the freshness and spon- 
taneity of the leaders of the youth movement 
in America, he declared, as reported in the 
Musical Courier, that among very much that 
is inspiring and admirable there is one note 
conspicuous by its absence, “the note that 
sounds a legacy of sorrow, that springs from 
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the deepest stirrings of the soul of the race.” 
Is it, after all, an out-reaching for this that 
has caused our painters and sculptors and 
writers to turn back to the primitive and 
down to the low and degenerate, seeking sub- 
stitution for the elemental and profound? 
“The American nation,” said Mr. Kahn, 
“has not known the suffering, the tragedies, 
the sacrifices, the privations, nor the mellow 
and deep-rooted romance which are the age- 
old inheritance of the peoples of Europe.” 
Ts this why up to the present time the Italian 
Modernists in their painting and sculpture 
have outstripped our own in dignity as well 
as simplicity of expression? 

Heartily we echo Mr. Kahn’s words when 
he turned to Mr. Gershwin and _ said: 
“Far be it from me to wish any tragedy to 
come into the life of this nation for the sake 
of chastening its soul, or into the life of 
George Gershwin, for the sake of deepening 
his art.” But we would call attention, as 
did he, to a verse of poetry which he quoted, 
and to the warning, mingled with confidence. 
with admiration, which he uttered: 


“T shrink to see a modern coast 
Whose riper times have yet to be; 
Where the new regions claim them free 
From that long drip of human tears 
Which peoples old in tragedy 
Have left upon the centuried years.” 


“The ‘long drip of human tears,’ my dear 
George!” he exlaimed, ‘They have great 
and strange and beautiful power, those 
human tears. They fertilize the deepest roots 
of art, and from them flowers spring of a 
loveliness and perfume that no other mois- 
ture can produce. 

“T believe in you with full faith and admir- 
ation, in your personality, in your gifts, in 
your art, in your future, in your significance 
in the field of American music,” (and others 
like you, say we, in the broad field of American 
art, with its out-reaching boundaries) “and I 
wish you well with all my heart. And just 
because of that I could wish for you an 
experience—not too prolonged—of that driv- 
ing storm and stress of the emotions, of that 
solitary wrestling with your own soul, of that 
aloofness, for a while, from the actions and 
distractions of the everyday world, which 
are the most effective ingredients for the 
deepening and mellowing and the complete 
development, energizing and revealment, of 
an artist’s inner being and spiritual powers.” 
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J. HORACE HARDING 


Mr. J. Horace Harding, for some years a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Federation of Arts, died at his 
home in New York on January 4. Mr. 
Harding was born in Philadelphia in 1863, 
but had made his home in New York for a 
good many years. He was well known in 
banking and other commercial circles, Chair- 
man of the Board of the American Railway 
Express Company, a director of several rail- 
roads, public service corporations, trust 
companies, etc. He was a member of the 
First City Troop of Cavalry, Philadelphia, 
for eight years. He was well known as a 
patron of art and as a collector of rare and 
beautiful paintings. 

CONVENTION 

As announced in a previous number of 
the American MaGazinu or Art, Philadel- 
phia has been chosen as the place of meeting 
for the next Annual Convention of The 
American Federation of Arts. The dates 
will be May 22, 23 and 24, not, as previously 
announced, May 14, 15 and 16. This 
change was made in order not to conflict 
with a prearranged meeting of the Garden 
Clubs of America, to the entertainment of 
which Philadelphia was already pledged. 

Again this year, as last, the American 
Federation of Arts and the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums will meet jointly, hold- 
ing certain sessions in common, others sep- 
arately. 

The Association of Art Museum Directors 
will meet in Detroit on the 20th and 21st, 
and thus be able, on the following days, to 
take part in the sessions in Philadelphia. 

The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel will be head- 
quarters. There will be much to see as well 
as to hear, Philadelphia being richly en- 
dowed in the way of art, and traditionally 
given to generous hospitality. The arrange- 
ments for entertainment, for sight-seeing, for 
exceptional opportunities of viewing private 
as well as public collections, are in the hands 
of a local committee comprising Mr. Andrew 
Wright Crawford, Mr. C. C. Zantzinger, 
and Mr. Fiske Kimball. 

Further details concerning the Conven- 
tion and its programme will be sent at a 
comparatively early date to all chapters of 
the Federation and will be published in full 
in the April number of this Magazine. 


~l 


NOTES 


The Phillips Memorial Gal- 
IN lery, Washington, D. C., 
WASHINGTON, has acquired for its per- 
Da G: maneut collection an im- 
portant painting by Andre 
Derain, the well-known French painter. It is 
entitled ““Mano the Dancer,” and is generally 
conceded to be one of the greatest pictures 
painted during the first quarter of the present 
century. This painting, which is repro- 
duced herewith, represents a ballet dancer in 
flesh colored bodice and fluffy skirt against 
a background of green. Simple and strong 
and sculpturesque, it is at the same time 
subtle, withdrawn, sensitive; essentially 
spiritual, inasmuch as it interprets the spirit 
as well as the body. It is possessed of amaz- 
ing poise, and therefore represents stillness, 
repose—removed from the present, and yet 
extremely vital. Mr. Phillips, writing of this 
work, has said: “One of the most rewarding 
experiences which comes to the collector of 
contemporary art is the occasional discovery 
of a painting or a sculpture which connois- 
seurs promptly recognize as belonging at once 
to the ages, as endowed with that living and 
life-giving quality which gives to works of 
art imperishable vitality and renown... . 
I was one of the first to see this picture after 
its arrival in New York and I purchased it at 
once. Leaving it there for an exhibition at 
Reinhardt’s, I was not at all surprised at the 
storm of applause from press and public 
which greeted it immediately.” The painting 
is now to be seen, with other great master- 
pieces of the Phillips Collection, in the main 
room in the Phillips Memorial Gallery. 

The Library of Congress has received a 
notable gift consisting of 159 etchings and 
charcoal drawings of London by Joseph 
Pennell. The donor is Sir Frederick Macmil- 
lan, head of the well-known London publish- 
ing house, by whose order the drawings and 
etchings were made to illustrate a book on 
London which Henry James was to have 
written but did not. The collection has now 
become a part of the Pennell Memorial Col- 
lection, and has been placed temporarily on 
view in the Library. The gift includes fifty 
etchings (all but two of which are listed and 
illustrated in the great catalogue of Pennell’s 
etchings lately published), 107 charcoal 
drawings and two wash drawings, each of a 
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different subject, all setting forth various 
aspects of London. These works constitute 
an important addition to the Pennell Memor- 
ial Collection, not only for their artistic 
significance but as a pictorial record of the 
period which Joseph Pennell spent in London 
and during which some of his greatest work 
was produced. 

An exhibition of works by Malvina Hoff- 
man was shown at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art during the latter part of January and 
early February. This exhibition, comprising 
both sculpture and drawings, represented 
Miss Hoffman’s most recent work, produced 
in Africa, in Jugo-Slavia and in Paris. An 
interesting feature of the showing was that 
represented therein were many nationalities 
—England, by a portrait of Sir David Hen- 
derson; Poland by Paderewski; Czecho- 
slovakia by Ivan Mestrovic; Russia by Anna 
Pavlowa; and the Javanese, the Senegalese, 
the Italians, each represented by a typical 
figure. Included in this exhibition was the 
wax mask of Anna Pavlowa, exhibited two 
years ago at the National Academy of 
Design, and now purchased by the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Other works sold while the 
exhibition was in Washington were a small 
bronze, of “Les Orientales,” showing Pav- 
lowa dancing with Novikof, and a “Head 
of a Senegalese Soldier.” 

A portrait of President Coolidge has lately 
been painted by Ercole Cartotto for place- 
ment in the Phi Gamma Delta Club of New 
York, the President’s fraternity. Before 
being sent to New York this portrait was 
shown at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, has again 
received through bequest a 
great and almost invaluable 
collection of paintings. The 
donor is the late Mrs. Henry O. Havemeyer, 
whose death occurred on January 6. 
Included in the gift are approximately 200 
paintings by masters of the early Italian, 
Dutch and Spanish schools, and of the later 
French schools up to the present time. There 
are a “Madonna and Child and Saint” by 
Fra Lippo Lippi; four portraits by Rem- 
brandt, including “The Gilder, Herman 
Doomer”; “An Old Woman’’; “Nicholas yon 
Beerensteyn’” and “Volkers von Beeren- 
steyn’; a portrait of “Cardinal Nino de 
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Guevera’’ and a landscape, “View of Toledo,” 
by El Greco. There are two paintings by 
Peter Paul Rubens, two by Franz Hals, four 
by Veronese, and six by Goya. There is a 
Lueas Cranach, ““Man with a Rosary’; and 
a portrait of ““Napoleon’s Cousins” by Ingres. 
Courbet is represented by seven paintings, 
Monet by eight, Cezanne by four, and Manet 
by two. There is a painting by Puvis de 
Chavannes, from which the fresco in the 
Sorbonne, Paris, was painted, and there are 
representative works by Renoir, Degas and 
Pissarro, to mention only a few. The gift 
also includes four marble statues by Mino 
da Fiesole, Desiderio da Settignano, and 
Donatello; six Gothic, one Greco-Roman and 
two Chinese marbles; five pieces of Cyprian 
glass; four pieces of Italian faience and six 
Hispano plates. 

Mr. Robert W. de Forest, President of the 
Metropolitan Museum, in announcing the 
acceptance of this collection, has said: “No 
gift to the museum could be more welcome. 
The collection is a monument to the exquisite 
taste of Mr. and Mrs. Havemeyer. They 
had the spirit of the artist. They collected 
what to them was beautiful and appealing, 
and they acted on their own judgment, the 
quality of which is now evident. In this 
respect their collection is probably unique 
among the large private collections of the 
country.” “The generous bequest,” he con- 
tinued, ““marks the close of a long and friend- 
ly association with the museum, which has 
not been generally known. Since 1896, when 
Mrs. Havemeyer joined with her husband in 
presenting to the museum a collection of 
Japanese textiles, her gifts and loans have 
been both many and valuable. They have, 
however, been anonymous, so that, although 
large parts of her collections have been on 
exhibition from time to time in the museum, 
her name, by her own request, has been with- 
held. A notable gift was the ceiling painted 
by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo for the Palazza 
Barbaro, Venice, which was given anony- 
mously in 1923 in memory of Col. Oliver H. 
Payne. Among the special exhibitions to 
which she lent freely were the Hudson-Fulton 
Exhibition in 1909, the exhibition of works 
by Gustave Courbet in 1919, the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Exhibition in 1920, the J. Alden 
Weir exhibition in 1924, and the exhibition 
of Spanish Paintings in 1928.” 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has no 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


place in which to adequately show the Have- 
meyer collection at present, but is now urg- 
ing upon the city the extension of the build- 
ing by means of a north wing on the Fifth 
Avenue side, application for which was made 
some time ago. 


Boston sculpture, less ir- 
ritating to Greenwich Vil- 
lage and the modernists 
than Boston painting (per- 
haps because not so well known), was con- 
spicuous in the seasonal fixtures of January, 
1929. To the Boston Art Club came the 
annual exhibition, which must be the sixth or 


BOSTON 
HAPPENINGS 


ANDRE DERAIN 


seventh, of the Boston Society of Sculptors. 
This, so far as known, is an association with- 
out compeer. New York has nothing like it, 
for the National Sculpture Society is, of 
course, national, not local. Not in Chicago, 
Philadelphia or Washington are the sculptors 
numerous and aggressive enough to maintain 
their own special society through which to 
tell the world of their existence. The Boston 
association, founded tentatively just after 
the war by a dozen sculptors, now has a 
respectable membership of about forty who 
make each year a stimulating display and 
who get together frequently for social and 
professional objectives. 
159 
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The good craftsmanship of most of the 
works in this year’s sculpture show was im- 
pressive. So, too, was a lack of examples of 
the tense expressiveness and experimental- 
ism, characteristic of much of the contem- 
porary European sculpture. In piquant 
portraiture, at least, the exhibition was 
strong: The Society’s president, Cyrus E. 
Dallin, showed nice family pieces: ““Law- 
rence” and ‘“‘Arthur.” One of the most dis- 
tinguished likenesses was George Aaron’s 
“Thomas Andrews,” a beautifully modeled 
child head. Of historic interest was Cora 
Overland’s depiction of Inez Haynes Gil- 
more, author. Other outstanding works were 
Ernest Pellegrini’s “St. Francis of Assissi’’: 
Theo Ruggles Kitson’s “Kosciusko”; Enid 
Yandell’s ‘The Spirit’; Louise Atkins’ 
“The Eurasian’; Frank Wigglesworth’s 
“Four Horsemen’; Richard Recchias’ “Boy 
and Frog,” designed for the Frog Pond in 
Boston Common. 

Simultaneously with the Art Club’s sculp- 
ture show Lawrence Tenney Stevens, fellow 
of the American Academy at Rome, returned 
to the school of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts with a big, strong showing of his 
sculptures made abroad and in New York, 
many of them polychrome, all suggestive of 
a talent to be weighed by architects for 
decorative potentialities. 

Phihp S. Sears, member of the Boston 
Sculptors’ Society, had in the same fortnight 
his one-man show at the Guild of Boston 


Artists. A Harvard °89 graduate, wealthy, 
D 7 
businesslike, honorably engaged in war 


service ten years ago, Mr. Sears suddenly 
from some elan vital began to model portrait 
heads and ideal figures. He had instruction 
at a local art school and with Daniel Chester 
French at Stockbridge. In this art he found 
himself quickly. He has exhibited many 
sculptures with others. The recent one-man 
exhibition was to the Boston public a revela- 
tion of the possibility of entering a new 
profession after one is fifty. One of the very 
good works in Mr. Sear’s show was _ his 
portrait of the late Guy Lowell, Harvard 
92, to be erected in the New York County 
Courthouse of which Mr. Lowell was archi- 
tect. A garden figure entitled ““The Awaken- 
ing” was found delicately lovely. 

The Grand Central Art Galleries of New 
York sent of its best in an exhibition of 
“Paintings by 
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Artists,” hung at the Boston Art Club, Jan. 
31—-Feb. 12. Whereas Newport, Providence, 
Worcester and perhaps other New England 
cities have seen works of art routed under the 
auspices of this energetic distributing agency 
Boston has heretofore been off its map. 
When finally it came hither its selection was 
described by H. Dudley Murphy, chairman 
of the Art Club’s art committee, as “‘the 
most important as well as the most national 
in scope of any exhibition of contemporary 
American art ever held in Boston at any 
time.’ Well, as shown on the walls of the 
renovated Art club gallery the paintings 
were impressively typical of the best efforts 
of some of the foremost American artists 
now in middle life—with, of course, all 
modernist pictures rigidly ruled out. Rather 
amusing, incidentally, was the reaction of 
the resident art dealers toward this “‘inva- 
sion.” Some, broadmindedly, thought it a 
fine .enterprise, on the principle that the 
more of art the community sees the better 
will be the common response to all merito- 
rious art. Other dealers, more parochial, 
were inclined to bawl Mr. Murphy out for 
playing into the hands of the “enemy.” 
There was no difference of opinion, so far as 
observed, as to the meritoriousness of the 
show. 

The Boston Independents, as these lines 
are written, are receiving exhibits for their 
February hanging in the converted stable, 
40 Joy Street. Five dollars entitle anyone 
to exhibit in alphabetical order at this show. 
The Independent movement in Boston has 
had the support of progressive and aggressive 
artists: Mrs. Jane Houston Kilham, Charles 
Hopkinson, Carl Gordon Cutler and others 
whose own contributions always help to 
raise the standard of the annual exhibition. 

Literary Boston which sometimes seems to 
have fewer contacts with the fine arts than 
might be expected had a fillip from a large 
loan exhibition of beautiful books which the 
Museum of Fine Arts arranged early this 
year: artistic book covers, title pages and 
illustrations in cases, the display made 
possible through the generosity of Boies 
Penrose, W. G. Russell Allen, Miss Ellen 
Bullard, Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Mrs. 
Sydney Fairbanks, William A. Sargent, D. 
Berkeley Updike and others. While Boston 
was thus seeing books which no censor dared 
to bar or ban Worcester, at its Art Museum, 
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looked at a large collection of British adver- 
tising posters, many of which are works of 
indubitable artistry. 

“Seven Women Artists,” who have lately 
effected an exhibiting organization of that 
name, made their premiére at a Boston 
gallery, January 28—February 9. Their show 
will be seen at Chicago, Cleveland and per- 
haps elsewhere this season. The “‘Seven”’ are: 
Jessie Arms Botke, Mary F. R. Clay, Marion 
Hawthorne, Bertha Menzler Peyton, Marian 
P. Sloane, Lucy Taggert. 


1m, Mas (G.. 
At the Museum of Fine 
AT THE Arts, Boston, there are now 
BOSTON on view two rare fifteenth 
MUSEUM OF century Franco-Flemish 
FINE ARTS tapestry fragments acquired 


some time ago by the Mu- 
seum but placed on exhibition for the first 
time at the opening of the New Wing in 
November. The original tapestries, of which 
these are the only known fragments to sur- 
vive, were woven between 1480-1483 for 
Ferry de Clugny, a renowned churchman 
and diplomat. Miss Gertrude Townsend, 
Keeper of Textiles at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, writes in the Bulletin: ‘Although we 
may regret their fragmentary condition, it 
in no way detracts from the distinguished 
quality of their drawing and color which in 
itself is sufficient evidence that the designs 
were the work of a master painter, and that 
it was on the looms of a very skilful weaver 
that these designs were executed. Nor is 
it necessary to know the history and rela- 
tionship of these pieces to feel the vivid 
personality of the figures portrayed and the 
decorative value of the many armorial 
shields. But it is this very vivid quality 
which immediately awakens questions con- 
cerning their significance and the part which 
they played in the original plan of the 
tapestries.” 

Another recent addition to the collections 
of the Museum is a group of six lacquer paint- 
ings or urushi-é, by Shibata Zeshin, one of 
the outstanding figures in Japanese art in 
the nineteenth century. In these paintings, 
charming in subject and workmanship, are 
combined vigor of brush-stroke which is 
vital in oriental painting, and minuteness 
of detail and delicacy of execution which 
typify the Japanese lacquerer’s art. 
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In February these paintings, augmented 
by a group lent by Mr. Charles B. Hoyt of 
New York, were exhibited in the Depart- 
ment of Chinese and Japanese Art, and in 
March there will be shown Japanese prints 
by Kuniyoshi from the collection of Mr. 
Raymond Bidwell of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Late in February the newly installed 
galleries in the Renaissance Court of the 
Museum were completed and hung with a 
loan collection of water colors, European 
and American. The water colors illustrate 
the work of a wide range of personalities 
from the time of Turner to the present. 

The museum trustees express the hope 
that a fund providing sufficient income to 
support several important exhibitions an- 
nually, of contemporary as well as earlier 
work, will soon be available. The lack of 
such a fund in the past has made it necessary 
on many occasions to forego the advantages 
of current exhibitions which would have 
contributed largely to the interest and en- 
joyment of the art public of Boston. 


IN AWE NS 


More than 1,200 pieces of 
sculpture, the work of 300 
SCULPTURE sculptors, have been ac- 
EXHIBITION cepted for the all-American 
TO BE HELD iN exhibition which will open 
CALIFORNIA in San Francisco on April 1, 
under the auspices of the 
National Sculpture Society of New York 
City. The list of entries, now closed, rep- 
resents only the work of contemporary 
Americans, in most cases work not previously 
shown in San Francisco. A number of works 
come from American sculptors abroad. 
Valued at $1,000,000, the entries range 
from exquisite medals a few inches in diam- 
eter to heroic equestrian groups. The ex- 
hibition will be the largest showing of sculp- 
ture ever held in this country, and shows the 
infinite variety of modern American sculp- 
ture. The exhibits include small decorative 
sculpture, garden fountains, portrait busts 
and reliefs, memorial placques, monumental 
groups, architectural designs, symbolic and 
realistic figures, and pieces in classical as 
well as in highly modernistic style. The 
work upon packing and shipping of the 
exhibits is under way in important cities 
of United States and Europe. 
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Special landscape effects are already under 
construction at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in Lincoln Park, San Fran- 
cisco, where, through the cooperation of 
Mrs. Cornelia B. Sage Quinton, director, 
and of the Trustees, the exhibition will 
utilize not only the Palace interior but also 
the lawns and the 16 galleries as back- 
grounds. The exhibition, which is to con- 
tinue from April 1, 1929, to September 30, 
1929, was made possible by an unsolicited 
gift of $100,000 to the National Sculpture 
Society from Archer M. Huntington. Mr. 
Huntington is founder of the American 
Numismatic Society as well as founder and 
president of the Hispanic Museum Society 
in New York City. His wife, Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, modeled the equestrian statue 
of Jeanne d’Are on Riverside Drive. 

The members of the Exhibition Committee 
are: James E. Fraser, Chairman; Herbert 
Adams, Robert Aitken, A. F. Brinckerhoff, 
Ulric H. Ellerhusen, Henry Hering, C. Paul 
Jennewein, Anthony de Francisi, Gail Sher- 
man Corbett, and A. A. Weinman, President 
of the Society. The National Sculpture 
Society, which has been entrusted with the 
task of collecting the exhibits, has headquar- 
ters in New York and a membership com- 
prised of famous American sculptors all over 
this country and Europe. 

The huge list of 1,200 entries gives an 
interesting sidelight on materialistic Amer- 
ica. It is little over a century and a half ago 
that the first real sculpture was created in 
this country by William Rush, ex-Revolu- 
tionary soldier, whose “Spirit of the Schuyl- 
kill” is today on view at Fairmount Park in 
his native city of Philadelphia. 

In connection with this exhibition the 
National Sculpture Society has re-issued 
“The Spirit of American Sculpture” by 
Adeline Adams (Mrs. Herbert Adams) and 
another handsome publication giving the 
biographies of the three hundred sculptors 
represented, with numerous illustrations of 
their work. 


Word has been received of 

ATA interesting activity in the 

NEW ENGLAND field of art which has been 
COLLEGE inaugurated by Williams 
College at Williamstown, 

Massachusetts, one of the more conservative 
of the New England institutions of learning, 
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and well known as the seat of the Institute 
of Politics which is held there each summer. 
Under the direction of Professor Karl E. Wes- 
ton, head of the recently established Art De- 
partment of the College, Lawrence Hall, the 
old library building, has been remodeled to 
suit the requirements of the art work. Herein 
is shown not only the permanent collection 
owned by the College, but special exhibi- 
tions, which are changed every few weeks 
throughout the year. These exhibitions are 
free to the public, and are visited not only by 
the students and the people of the town but 
by those in neighboring communities. The 
first exhibition set forth in these new gal- 
leries was of works by local artists—Harry 
E. Pratt, Alice Helm French, George T. 
Plowman and Ernest Watson, all of whom 
are cooperating in the plan of establishing an 
active art center in connection with the 
College. This exhibition was shown last 
summer during the Institute of Politics, and 
was followed by a collection of works by a 
group of Vermont artists; and an exhibition 
of paintings by Monet and other French 
Impressionists. 

It is to the interest and ability of such 
men as Professor Weston that the establish- 
ment of many of the most flourishing art 
associations of the country is due. 


The Philadelphia School of 
THE NEw Design for Women _ has 

“EDWIN FoR- lately opened its new “Ed- 

REST GALLERY win Forrest Gallery,” at 

which time the second 
annual exhibition of woven and_ printed 
textiles, furniture and various other articles 
contributed by American manufacturers was 
placed on view. This new gallery, which is 
particularly well adapted for exhibitions of 
all kinds, will not be used exclusively for 
school purposes but will be available to 
American manufacturers for the display of 
special exhibits. It will also be used for the 
productions of the dramatic club of the 
school, the annual costume ball, and other 
events. 

The opening exhibition included some of 
the finest of early American and modern 
furniture, china from the well-known manu- 
facturers of the country, silverware of 
modern design, as well as examples of dress 
silks, laces, embroidery, wall paper and 
linoleum. ‘The exhibition was formally 
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opened with a dinner attended by prominent 
manufacturers and patrons of the School of 
Design, and presided over by Judge Edwin 
O. Lewis, President of the School. In view 
of the great interest which has been aroused 
throughout the country in the cooperation of 
schools of art with the factory and store, a 
movement in which the Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women has been a leader for 
many years, the speaker selected for the 
evening was Mr. Richard F. Bach, Director 
of Industrial Relations at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Mr. Bach 
spoke of the great value of design as the 
basic factor in the appeal of all products 
which the great industries produce and 
which are purchased in the shops and finally 
take their place in the home. He em- 
phasized particularly the value of the 
modern museum in American life, pointing 
out the fact that it had come to the aid of 
the factory and the store and, through the 
training of students in the schools, had 
entered into the lives of the people them- 
selves. 

It is interesting to know that many of the 
exhibits included in this second annual 
exhibition were designed by students and 
graduates of the School. Among these was 
a Bundhar Imperial Wilton carpet, designed 
by F. Virginia Bates, which is now being 
manufactured by a well known firm. 


In Philadelphia, as in other 

PHILADELPHIA art centers at the present 

NOTES time, the season is at its 

height. And while the An- 

nual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 

emy of the Fine Arts (reviewed at some 

length elsewhere in these pages) claims first 
attention, there is much else going on, 

At the Art Alliance, Rittenhouse Square, 
an interesting exhibition has recently been 
set forth, lent for the most part by private 
collectors in Philadelphia. This consists of 
portraits by famous artists, including Ce- 
cilia Beaux, Sargent, de Laszlo and others. 

The Annual Exhibition of Fellowship of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
opened at the Art Club on February 28 to 
continue to March 20. Previous to this 
showing the galleries of the Art Club were 
occupied by a group exhibition of paintings 
and sculpture by three women artists— 
Beatrice Fenton and Anne W. Strawbridge 


of Philadelphia, and Marjorie D. Martinet 
of Baltimore. Miss Fenton showed fountain 
figures and outdoor works, several of which 
have found placement in parks and gardens 
of Philadelphia. Among Miss Strawbridge’s 
paintings of special interest was one of a 
Puma, crouched on the rocky ledge of a 
high cliff. Miss Martinet, who is the Prin- 
cipal of the Martinet School of Baltimore, 
showed landscapes and figure studies. 

The Plastic Club, which has its home in 
one of the group of charming old houses to 
be found in a certain block on South Camac 
Street, is holding its Annual Exhibition of 
Prints by members. This includes etchings, 
woodblock prints and lithographs. It will 
continue to March 9. 


The Fogg Art Museum of 


EXHIBITED Harvard University ar- 
AT THE FOGG ranges each season a com- 
MUSEUM prehensive program of ex- 


hibitions, many of which 
are especially designed to accompany the 
lectures given in the Museum’s classes. 
Among the most important of those held 
recently was a collection of Italian seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century paintings and 
drawings, set forth during January and Feb- 
ruary in connection with a course of lectures 
given at the Museum by Mr. Arthur Mc- 
Comb covering the period in question. This 
exhibition, which was made up of loans 
from institutions and private collections in 
and around Boston, was one of the first of 
its kind to be held in this country. The 
outstanding painting in the collection was a 
“Madonna and Saints” by Piazetta, re- 
markable for its sweep and breadth of 
handling and easily ranking among the 
masterpieces of this painter, lent by ex- 
Governor Fuller. There was also a ‘‘Ca- 
ritas,’ ascribed to the almost unknown 
Domenico Napoletano, tent by Mr. Pope; 
a beautiful “‘Deposition” from the Ross 
Collection, illustrating the typical baroque 
diagonal composition with the main action 
in the second plane. There were no less 
than five paintings by Magnasco, four of 
which were decorative landscapes, also from 
the Ross Collection; the fifth a large canvas 
entitled ‘Monks in Prayer,”’ owned by the 
Fogg Museum. The early seventeenth 
century was represented by a fine “St. 
Sebastian,” of the School of Caravaggio, 
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but with this exception the collection was 
chiefly of works of the eighteenth century. 
There were characteristic views of Venice by 
Guardi, one of which was lent by the Malden 
Public Library; two brilliant oil sketches by 
Tiepolo, one from the collection of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston; and a painting 
of “Antony and Cleopatra” by Tiepolo’s 
son, Domenico, from the Ross Collection. 
From this same collection came two roman- 
tic-idyllic landscapes in Zuccarelli’s finest 
manner. Eight drawings in the exhibition 
were lent by Mr. John Nicholas Brown; 
others by Paul J. Sachs, Associate Director 
of the Museum. 

Another exhibition of striking interest 
which was shown at the Fogg Museum at 
this same time was that of ancient Japanese 
pottery for household use. This exhibition 
was made up of more than fifty examples of 
these peasant wares, many of which were 
more than a century old. Of special interest 
was a series of plates lent by Mr. S. Yama- 
naka of Osaka, Japan, which were used below 
the tiny night lights that burned in every 
Japanese house before the days of electricity. 


The new home of the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art is 
practically completed, and 
the work of installing the 
exhibits, looking to the formal opening in 
April, has already begun. 

The opening exhibition will consist largely 
of works lent by Baltimore and Maryland 
collectors, including paintings by the Old 
Masters and important works of later date. 
A series of small galleries will contain a col- 
lection of Americana—furniture, paintings, 
and other objects dating from Colonial and 
early Federal days. A large gallery will 
contain the International Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion assembled and circulated under the 
auspices of the American Federation of Arts. 
In the Print Room, which is located on the 
basement floor, the Conrad collection of 
etchings will be the principal display. 

An interesting feature of the new Museum 
will be two Colonial rooms, one of which has 
been included for the past three years in the 
present Monument Street Building. This 
is the Eltonhead Manor Room presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Owens. The other 
is the room from the stone mansion, Habre 
de Venture, near Port Tobacco in southern 
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Maryland, which has not been previously 
exhibited. 

Meanwhile the Museum is conducting in 
its present building, a full programme of 
activity, including exhibitions, lectures and 
other educational work. During February 
the special exhibition was of works by artists 
of Southern California, assembled by Mr. 
H. C. Bentley of Boston. This was preceded 
by exhibitions of eighteenth century and 
modern British portraiture, woodblock prints 
by Clare Leighton, and Japanese prints by 
masters of the eighteenth century. 

Among the recent lecturers at the Museum 
was Mr. Richard F. Bach of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, New York, who gave 
an illustrated address on beauty of design 
in industrial art. 


The Carnegie Institute, 

A UNIQUE Pittsburgh, has _ received 
AWARD ESTAB- from Mr. Albert C. Lehman 
LISHED IN of that city an unusual gift 
PITTSBURGH which takes the form of a 
prize and guarantee of pur- 

chase in connection with the annual Interna- 
tional Exhibitions of Contemporary Paint- 
ing set forth under the auspices of the 
Department of Fine Arts. This gift will 
amount to $12,000 annually for a period of 
five years. The prize, probably the largest of 
its kind offered in the art world, is $2,000, 
and will be awarded to the painting which in 
the opinion of the International Jury of 
Award is the best purchasable picture in the 
exhibition. The guarantee is to purchase the 
painting at its list price up to $10,000. This 
unique prize will be awarded for the first 
time at the Twenty-eighth International, 
which will open at the Institute next October. 
Under the conditions of the gift it will be 
possible for a painting to be awarded the 
Carnegie Institute first prize of $1,500; the 
Albert C. Lehman prize of $2,000 and to be 
purchased at a price not over $10,000. If a 
painting receiving the Carnegie Institute 
First Prize is not purchasable, the Lehman 
prize is to be awarded to the painting which 
in the opinion of the Jury is the best among 
those available for purchase, and it shall be 
purchased at its list price up to the above 
named amount. As was explained at the 
time of the announcement of this gift, there 
are many paintings in the International 
Exhibition which, for one reason or another, 
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are not eligible for the prizes offered by the 
Carnegie Institute. None of these restric- 
tions will apply to the Albert C. Lehman 
Prize, which has been offered with the idea of 
bringing about an even wider representation 
of painters in these International exhibitions 
than heretofore, and lending an added in- 
centive for them to send their most notable 
works. 

Mr. Lehman, the donor of this gift, is best 
known as the President of the Blaw-Isnox 
Company of Pittsburgh. He is a director of 
many other large corporations in this coun- 
try and abroad, as well as of a number of 
philanthropic and charitable organizations. 


SAMUEL WALDO, A. N. A. 


RECENTLY SOLD IN NEW YORK FOR $29,000, 4 RECORD PRICE 


At the Art Institute of 
AT THE Chicago two exhibitions set 
ART INSTITUTE forth by local organizations 
OF CHICAGO — but of much more than local 
interest are now on view. 
These are the Annual Exhibition of Work by 
Artists of Chicago and Vicinity, and the 
annual international Exhibition of Work by 
Members of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 
The former includes both paintings and 
sculpture, and is set forth in eleven galleries 
of the Art Institute. Announcement of the 
award of the twenty-one prizes given in 
connection with this exhibition had not been 
made at the time of writing. 
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At the annual meeting of the Governing 
Members of the Art Institute on January 15, 
the Director, Mr. Robert B. Harshe, made 
the following important announcement: The 
Trustees of the 1933 World’s Fair have 
signified their intention of cooperating with 

the Art Institute in the direction of the 
- Department of Fine Arts of the proposed 
International Exposition. Congress has been 
asked to sanction the Exposition, and when 
this approval has been secured a joint com- 
mittee appointed from the trustees of both 
organizations will discuss general plans for 
building and for organization. The building 
will be permanent in construction, designed 
not only to house the temporary exhibits of 
the World’s Fair but for future use by the 
Museum as well. Presumably it will cover 
the land to the east of the Illinois Central 
Railroad allotted to the Art Institute by the 
South Park Board, an area 845 feet long by 
350 feet deep. The Chicago World’s Fair of 
1933 therefore, may leave, it is expected, a 
legacy to the city of Chicago of greater value 
than the legacy of the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893, which was the Art Institute building 
fronting on Michigan Avenue. Mr. Harshe 
reported further that Mr. and Mrs. William 
O. Goodman have given the sum of $25,000 
for the building of a new Studio Theatre and 
offices to complete the original plan of the 
Goodman Theatre presented by them several 
years ago In memory of their son. The sum of 
$5,000 was added to the $95,000 already con- 
tributed to the endowment fund for the Chil- 
dren’s Museum by Mr. and Mrs. Worcester. 
The nucleus of a fund to relieve distress 
among employees was started by Mr. Walter 
S. Brewster. Mrs. Anna Louise Raymond 
has added to the James Nelson Raymond 
Public School and Children’s lecture Fund 
the sum of $2,000 to continue this useful 
educational work. This fund now amounts to 
$200,000. Mrs. Raymond also established 
a $30,000 endowment fund, the income of 
which will maintain the “Anna Louise Ray- 
mond Traveling Fellowship,” and provided 
material assistance for the work of the school. 
At this meeting 165 Governing Members of 
the Art Institute were represented, either in 
person or by proxy. 

The Scammon Lectures this year are 
being given in Fullerton Memorial Hall, 
Art Institute, by Bolton Brown, the well- 
known authority on the art of lithography. 
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Mr. Robert B. Harshe, Director of the 
Art Institute, has received from the Swedish 
Government the decoration of Knight of 
the Order of the North Star, an honor con- 
ferred by that Government on those con- 
tributing valuable services in the scientific, 
literary or aesthetic fields. 


At the Minneapolis Insti- 


SEEN AT tute of Arts an interesting 
THE and unusual group of Chi- 
MINNEAPOLIS nese mortuary figures in 


ART INSTITUTE sculpture of the T’ang Dy- 
nasty has lately been placed 
on exhibition as an indefinite loan. ‘These 
works were purchased for the private collec- 
tion of Mr. Alfred F. Pillsbury, of Minne- 
apolis, through whose generosity they are 
now shown at the museum. The group 
consists of sixteen figures, probably most of 
them from the same tomb. It includes de- 
mure little female musicians, one playing a 
mandolin and another a reed organ; a priest 
with folded hands; a horse in elaborate trap- 
pings curvetting gracefully; two dignified 
servants with pointed beards; a dog, birds 
and a fox. It was the custom in ancient 
China to bury such figures as these with 
the dead, to accompany him during his 
sojourn in another world. When a burial 
was complete, and the personage involved 
of sufficient distinction, all phases of the 
man’s interests were represented by some 
vessel, implement or figure. The figures 
now on view at the Minneapolis Art Insti- 
tute are in an almost perfect state of preser- 
vation, showing, however, the effect of the 
action of the soil on the polychrome. A 
similar set of works from a tomb opened by 
the Lao-Tung railway in the Honan Fu is 
now included in the collections of the British 
Museum. 

In announcing this important loan the 
Director of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts has said: ‘‘ Twenty years ago this phase 
of Chinese art was practically unknown and 
even today little has been written on the 
subject of mortuary sculpture. The com- 
parison between these figurines and the 
Tanagra of the Greeks is an obvious one, 
for they have a certain delicacy in common. 
But it must not be supposed that either one 
influenced the other, because the civiliza- 
tions were almost mutually exclusive. In 
some ways the Chinese figures are finer as 
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sculpture. The variety of subjects is great- 
er, and they are simpler in mass and more 
vigorous In movement.” 

The International Exhibition of Ceramic 
Art assembled and circulated under the 
auspices of the American Federation of Arts 
was shown at the Minneapolis Art Institute 
during January. The collection had been 
on view but a few days when four objects 
were sold to Minneapolis collections. These 
were a covered jar designed and executed 
by Manufacture Nationale de Sevres; a cof- 
fee pot of red pottery designed by Jan van 
Ham of Holland; a stoneware plate, mottled 
bronze and green, designed by C. J. Lanooy; 
and a tobacco jar of black porcelain, de- 
signed by Arthur Carlson Percy of Sweden. 

An interesting series of lectures on Col- 
lecting is being given at the Institute by 
Miriam McHugh Taney. These lectures 
are illustrated, and deal in turn with Amer- 
ican furniture, English and American glass, 
old silver and Sheffield plate, English china, 
old pewter, and the modern decorative arts. 
The purpose in presenting this course of 
lectures is to give a better understanding of 
the phases of the decorative arts which they 
cover, and “to provide the small collector 
with a background for the pursuit of a fasci- 
nating hobby.” 


Prizes 


aggregating more 

SOUTHERN than $1,000 have been of- 
stares ART fered by San Antonio, Tex., 
LEAGUE organizations and citizens 


and by other friends of 
Southern Art in the approaching Ninth An- 
nual Exhibition of the Southern States Art 
League, to be held in the Witte Memorial 
Museum in April at the invitation of the 
San Antonio Art League. 

For the first time since the Sixth Annual 
Exhibition in the Museum of Fine Arts of 
Houston, in 1926, it has been possible to 
make provision for displaying the artistic 
crafts—ceramics, metal work, fabrics, etc. 
Silver medals, designed by Miss Mary Bonner 
of San Antonio, a member of the jury, will be 
offered for jewelry, silversmithing, needle- 
work, book-binding, pottery, and other crafts. 

A purchase prize of $500.00 will be offered 
by the Friends of Art in San Antonio, and 
$100 of this is the donation of the late 
Elizabeth Bisland, (Mrs. C. W. Wetmore), 


noted authoress who died at her home in 
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Virginia January 6, and who was the first 
patron of the League. In joining the organ- 
ization last year, Mrs. Wetmore expressed 
the desire to contribute toward the purchase 
of a work of Southern art. The picture 
winning this prize will become the property 
of the San Antonio Art League and remain 
in the Witte Museum. ‘Two other prizes 
come from artists, members of the League, 
and are renewals of prizes given last year. 
William P. Silva, first vice-president of the 
League, will again give $100 for the best 
painting of a Southern subject; and Miss 
Alice Ravenel Huger Smith will give $50 
as a water color prize for the third time. 
The San Antonio Art League will give $100 
for a figure or portrait; Mrs. Henry Dought 
its president, and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Southern States Art 
League, will give $50 for the picture winning 
the greatest popular approval; Mrs. Adolf 
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Wagner will give $50 for landscape in oil; 
San Antonio Public Service, $50 for sculp- 
ture; and prizes of $25 each will be given for 
a flower painting by Joske Bros., for etchings 
by Pabst Engraving Co., for miniatures by 
Mrs. Alex L. Adams, for china painting by 
Wolff-Marks; and by the Collins Art Shop 
as another popular approval prize; while a 
“Friend of Art” will give $10 for drawings. 


The Annual High School 


ART IN Art Exhibit will be held 
A UTAH during the month of April. 


HIGH SCHOOL ‘The School offers a prize of 
$600 for the best painting 
by an American Artist. The exhibit is lim- 
ited to invited works and is representative 
of the best art in America. Such artists as 
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Jonas Lie, Emil Carlsen, John F. Carlson, 
Max Wieczorek, Hayley Lever, Hanson 
Puthuff, Leopold Seyffert, John M. Gam- 
ble, E. W. Redfield, Chas. Gruppe, J. Con- 
naway, F. C. Frieseke, Birger Sandzen, 
Nicolai Fechin, Mary Butler are among the 
regular exhibitors. The student body of 
the Springville High School not only fosters 
this annual exhibit, raising all necessary 
funds, but it maintains a permanent art 
gallery, containing nearly two hundred can- 
vases from the best American painters. The 
pictures of the permanent gallery are hung 
in the general assembly hall, where the 
pupils and patrons of the school may see 
them daily. The Gallery has two aims—its 
educational effect on the pupils and patrons 
and the encouragement of art. The school 
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is a small one, with a student body of less 
than five hundred. So far as we know, the 
school has the largest and finest art collection 
in any high school in America. It is estimated 
that fifty thousand people from the state of 
Utah and other states visit the annual exhibit. 


The Fine Arts Gallery is 


FREE ART putting into immediate 
CLASSES service for children and 
SAN DIEGO teachers of the county the 
GALLERY funds recently voted by the 


county commissioners. In 
addition to the purchase of books and pic- 
tures for county schools and of other art 
material; in addition also to the County 
Days with demonstrations of work in Arts 
and Crafts and assistance in the expenses of 
transportation for the school children, the 
Gallery is conducting free classes in drawing, 
both elementary and advanced; in design, 
with poster work and lettering; in modeling; 
in linoleum cutting and block-printing; in 
pottery; in watercolor, and in oil painting. 
It is hoped to have instruction in weaving 
on real looms in the near future. This work 
is under the immediate supervision of Ralph 
Morris, Director of Educational Work for the 
Gallery. The spirit of appreciation and 
keen interest is evidenced in the fact that 
some, although they live 60 miles away and 
are in humble circumstances, arrange to 
furnish their own transportation. Ages 
vary from eight to fifteen or sixteen years. 
Teachers of county schools attend classes, 
and there are many applications from pupils, 
teachers, and others of the city itself. 

Recent County Days have included de- 
monstrations and songs that have given 
much knowledge of the life of Indians in the 
southwest several centuries ago. 

Among the special exhibitions for March 
are those of water colors and prints by Henry 
G. De Kruif and Barse Miller, drawings by 
Aloys Bohnen, lithographs by William S. 
Schwartz, work by pupils of the San Diego 
Academy of Fine Arts, photographs of Rancho 
Santa Fe, and Hallsthamar wood carvings. 


R. M. 


In Vermilion, South Da- 

ART IN kota, a small but active 
soutH pAKoTA Art Club composed of the 
faculty of the University of 

South Dakota and a number of townswomen, 
aided by the University sororities, has held 
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eight successive exhibitions of ‘Living Pic- 
tures,’ showing over eighty representations 
of masterpieces of painting. Among the 
subjects presented in the most recent of 
these tableaux were Sargent’s ‘“Carmencita”’ 
and “Hosea,” Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Mrs. Sid- 
dons,” “The Melon Eaters” by Murillo, 
“Doge Leonardo” by Bellini, and other 
well-known works. 

These living pictures are posed in an open- 
ing in a paneled wall, in which insets of 
brown wall board have been placed and 
outlined with strips of gold wall paper to 
resemble frames. Black tarleton is tacked 
along the top of the large opening and lifted 
back of each inset, forming a veil in front 
of the subject and giving the effect of canvas 
to the picture. While each picture is being 
posed and the frames, backgrounds and 
lights changed, a competent guide gives a 
critical appreciation of the picture and of 
the artist, and appropriate music is played. 

While these tableaux vivants have long 
been a favorite society amusement, and cur- 
rent periodicals not infrequently carry re- 
productions of famous old portraits posed 
by descendants of the subjects or by well- 
known social leaders, it is only within recent 
years that colleges and art clubs have come 
to realize the educational and cultural value 
of such representations for the college stu- 
dent or for the dwellers in small towns who 
have not access to the originals. Undoubt- 
edly such exhibits as these are not only en- 
tertaining but instructive as well, and do 
much to familiarize those who see them and 
participate in them with the world’s great 
masterpieces. 


Ms Cae 


It is an interesting sign of 
the times that colleges and 
other institutions of learn- 
ing throughout the country 
are more and more giving 
prominent place to art in 
their present programs and plans for future 
development. 

The University of Indiana is taking a 
leading part in encouraging native art, giv- 
ing first showing each year to the annual 
Hoosier Salon Exhibition, and offering a 
special prize of $200 for the best painting 
shown therein. This exhibition is shown in 
the Steele Memorial Gallery, established at 
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the University in memory of the late Theo- 
dore C. Steele, well-known Indiana artist 
and for four years honorary Professor of 
Fine Arts. In addition to the prize offered 
by the University for a work in painting, 
there was offered this year a first prize of 
$100 for the “best work in limestone show- 
ing creative form which can be embodied 
in an architectural design’ awarded to 
Lester Wycoff of Bedford for a frieze; a 
second prize of $100 for “the best model 
showing creative effort which can be applied 
to limestone in any form” to John Jackson, 
likewise of Bedford, for a garden balustrade; 
and the $100 prize for the best painting of 
a scene along the route of the Monon Rail- 
road, offered by Mr. Harry R. Kurrie, Pres- 
ident of the Railroad and an alumnus of the 
University, to George Deitrich of Milwaukee. 
After being shown at the University this ex- 
hibition was placed on view in the galleries 
of Marshall Field, Chicago, where it was to 
be seen from January 28 to February 15. 

The Fine Arts Department of the Uni- 
versity is assembling a permanent collection 
of representative works by Indiana artists, 
of which a group of landscapes by the late 
Theodore C. Steele and of portraits and 
landscapes by J. Ottis Adams, William For- 
syth and Otto Stark form the nucleus. Each 
summer the University arranges pilgrimages 
to the Brown County Art Colony and to 
“The House of the Singing Winds,” the 
former home of Mr. Steele which has now 
been transformed into an art colony similar 
to the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough. 

Through its Extension Division the Uni- 
versity is doing much to spread a knowledge 
and appreciation of art throughout the state. 
In cooperation with the Indiana Parent- 
Teacher Association and the state Federa- 
tion of Art Clubs it is conducting a school 
beautification contest among the schools of 
the state. The purpose of this contest is 
“to stimulate interest and greater activity 
in planning and planting school grounds 
with trees, shrubs, flowers and vines, that 
the school may be one of the most beautiful 
and inviting spots of the community.” 
Schools are urged to make use of native 
trees and plants and to utilize the natural 
features of the grounds. The contest op- 
ened January 1, 1929, to continue for twelve 
months, thus allowing time for the results 
of the planting to be seen. 
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For several years the Extension Division 
has cooperated with the State Parent-Teach- 
er Association in conducting a poster contest 
in the public schools. The purpose of this 
contest is to create an interest in simple 
works of art treating of subjects easily with- 
in the comprehension of students of the 
school age, and also to obtain poster material 
for state-wide distribution which will bring 
into closer relation the life of the school and 
the home. Besides circulating collections 
of the posters throughout the state the Ex- 
tension Division arranges circuits for several 
small exhibits of framed Japanese and Med- 
ici prints, which are lent free of charge for 
periods of two weeks each. 

By all of these means the University of 
Indiana is encouraging and developing an 
“Art Community” in Indiana; and it is the 
hope of those who are directing this work 
that in this way they may one day arrive at 
the point where, to quote Mr. J. Monroe 
Hewlett, “artists and craftsmen of a given 
locality shall be cooperating in the produc- 
tion of fine things, definitely characteristic 
of that locality.” 

ANG ARS Jax 


The North Carolina State 


PROGRESSIVE Art Society, Raleigh, N. C., 
NORTH has lately held its annual 
CAROLINA meeting, in connection with 


which an exhibition of Paint- 
ings by American Artists was set forth under 
the auspices of the Grand Central Galleries, 
New York. From this exhibition a paint- 
ing by Gari Melchers was purchased by 
Mrs. Peter Arrington, of Warrenton, North 
Carolina, President of the Society, and pre- 
sented to the State for the permanent col- 
lection of the proposed State Art Museum. 
The subject of the painting is a white child 
held by a colored ““mammy,”’ and is given 
“in memory of the faithfulness of a North 
Carolina mammy.” ‘This is the first single 
gift to be presented for the collection of this 
future art museum. <A group of six paint- 
ings by American artists has also recently 
been presented to the Society for this ulti- 
mate purpose by Mr. John Gellatly. In- 
cluded in this gift are works by Robert 
Reid, Robert Blum, Church and Dewing. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Arrington, 
the North Carolina State Art Society offers 
to give one-half the price of paintings cost- 
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ing over $1,000 by American artists to 
schools, colleges or libraries which will con- 
tribute the other half. Fourteen schools 
have taken advantage of this offer during 
the past few years, and the Society is this 
year offering to advance the entire price of 
a painting temporarily, provided the school 
or other institution desiring to purchase will 
contribute its share of the purchase price 
by June. The Society is further widening 
the scope of its generosity this year by offer- 
ing to contribute half the cost of bronzes 
for which the schools raise half the price. 
During the past year one of the schools in 
the State was awarded the prize of a thou- 
sand-dollar painting offered by the Grand 
Central Galleries of New York for the best 
essay on methods of raising funds for the 
purchase of a painting. This prize is only 
awarded when five paintings have been 
purchased by schools in the State during 
the year, thus its award to a school in North 
Carolina is further evidence of the extraor- 
dinary interest and activity in the field of 
art which is to be found in this state. 

The North Carolina State Art Society 
has as its chief objective the establishment 
of a State Art Museum at Raleigh. Judg- 
ing from the success of its efforts in connec- 
tion with the schools, it will be only a com- 
paratively short time until this ideal becomes 
a reality. 


Exhibitions at the City Art 
Museum during February 
were the Work of the Fac- 
ulty of the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts; a Collection of Textiles lent 
by museums, dealers and private collectors, 
and Thirty Lithographs by Daumier. Dur- 
ing the textile exhibition Miss Lillian Glaset, 
instructor in weaving at the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts, held a demonstration of the 
art of weaving for the children of the Story 
Hour. The Daumier Lithographs illustrated 
one of the print talks in the regular series 
when the subject was “ Lithographs.” 

An exhibition of Batiks by Mrs. Gottfried 
Galston-Korsakoff, formerly of Berlin, was 
held at the St. Louis Artists’ Guild the first 
two weeks in February. This was followed 
by the opening of the annual “St. Louis in 
Black and White Exhibition” sponsored by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Charles Kelley, Ernest Lawson and E. 


ST. LOUIS 
NOTES 


Oscar Thalinger composed the jury of selec- 
tion for the exhibition of the work of artists 
of the Middle West now on view at the 
Kansas City Art Institute. Among the St. 
Louis artists represented are Mrs. Katheryn 
E. Cherry, Florence VerSteeg, Tom P. 
Barnett, John J. Eppensteiner, Mary Mac- 
Coll, Fred G. Carpenter, Paula Fenske and 
T. Kajiwara. A bronze medal was awarded 
to John J. Eppensteiner for his drawing in 
black and white of “A Hen.” 

The Second Missouri Artists’ Exhibition 
sponsored by the Missouri Art Patrons’ 
Association, the Women’s National Expo- 
sition and the Missouri Federation of Wom- 
ens Clubs, Mrs. Frederick B. Hall, Art 
Chairman, will be held at the New Jefferson 
Hotel, March 4th to 16th. It will open 
with a large reception and will include paint- 
ings in oil, water color, miniatures, etchings, 
drawings and sculpture. 

The French Court Ball, held by the Art 
Alhance of St. Louis for the purpose of 
raising a traveling scholarship fund for 
students of the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts, was considered a great success. Mrs. 
Mary B. Pollard, the President of the Al- 
lianee, reports that two traveling scholar- 
ships will be awarded as a result and that 
there is sufficient money left to establish a 
fund to be added to from time to time so 
that there will always be a scholarship for a 
deserving student. 
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The Municipal Art Com- 


AN ACTIVE mission of Los Angeles dur- 
MUNICIPAL ing the calendar year 1928 

ART passed on designs totaling 
COMMISSION in value for execution $10,- 


500,000. These included all 
municipal buildings and structures over pub- 
lic property as provided by the City Charter. 
A. good deal of time was devoted to plans 
for the new City Hall, especially its interior 
decoration and bronze doors, which sub- 
jectively have historical significance. 

The Art Commission of Los Angeles has 
found that the fact that plans must be sub- 
mitted for its approval has led to greater 
excellence in design. ‘The influence of the 
Art Commission is further reflected in the 
many art boards established within the last 
few years which place certain aesthetic re- 
strictions on building. 


MEMORIAL TO CHARLES F. McKIM. THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY WILLIAM MITCBELL KENDALL 


It is interesting to note that this Com- 
mission passed resolutions urging the adop- 
tion of Senate Bill No. 1681, which provides 
certain regulation of the height and exterior 
design and construction of public and private 
buildings in the National Capital fronting 
on or located within 200 feet of a public 
building or park. In the opinion of the 
Art Commission the passage of this bill 
should be an incentive to other cities to 
enact similar laws, thus evidencing a con- 
sciousness of common possession in the 
National Capital and a common interest in 
its beautification. 

An exhibition of paintings by local artists 
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loaned by the California Art Club was shown 
recently in the Commission’s exhibit room 
in the City Hall, Los Angeles. 

The President of the Los Angeles Art 
Commission is Mrs. William J. Wilson; Vice- 
President, Stewart Laughlin; Architect, 
Donald B. Parkinson: and Executive Sec- 
retary, J. J. Backus. 


A memorial to the Ameri- 
can soldiers who died in 
Italy, and to Italian-Amer- 
icans who died in France 
during the World War, is 
to be erected in Rome, on a site facing the 


AMERICAN 
MEMORIALS 
IN ROME 
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Piazza di Sienna in the Villa Borghese. 
This is one of a number of memorials which 
the United States Government will place 
in France and Italy. The site on which it 
will stand was selected by Ambassador 
Fletcher and Prince Potenziani, the latter 
a recent Governor of Rome. 

This monument was designed by William 
Mitchell Kendall, of the firm of McKim, 
Mead and White, New York, and will in- 
clude an architectural screen of Ionic col- 
umns with wall space for three tablets and 
with two statues. It will be so placed that 
the deep green of pine trees will be seen 
through the columns, and will be built of 
Trani marble, which is of a warmer tone 
than the white marble ordinarily used in 
this country. The statues which will stand 
inside the memorial will be the work of 
Thomas Jones, a former fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, who recently won 
the competition for the design of the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington. 

At the American Academy in Rome a 
memorial placque to Charles F. McKim, 
founder of the Academy, has lately been 
installed. This placque, which has been 
given beautiful placement, bears the follow- 
ing inscription, appropriately translated into 
Latin by Professor Edward K. Rand: 
“Charles Follen McKim, Founder of the 
American Academy in Rome, eminent arch- 
itect, distinguished by lifelong and unselfish 
public service for the cause of the arts in 
his native land. Bearing modestly many 
and varied honors at home and abroad, his 
charming personality, his sincerity and his 
persistence in what he deemed right won 
him many victories. This tablet is erected 
to his memory by his friends and admirers.” 
A companion tablet, dedicated to the Amer- 
icans who have in recent years made large 
gifts of money to the institution, is also to 
be placed in the Academy, at the entrance 
to the main building. This will bear the 
names of Henry Walters, William Kk. Van- 
derbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan and J. P. 
Morgan, Henry Clay Frick, Charles Mc- 
Kim and John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; also 
Harvard University, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the Carnegie Corporation and the 
International Education Board. Both of 
these placques are likewise the work of 
William Mitchell Kendall, who is a Vice- 
President of the Academy in Rome. 
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The Salon of the Société 
des Indépendants opened at 
the Grand Palais on Jan- 
uary 18 and will have closed 
by February 1. There are over four thou- 
sand exhibits, many of which disturb con- 
servative taste, but there are also interesting 
studies, recherches as the French say, in 
which the artist seeks new outlets for the 
expression of his talent. Some, as in the 
case of the well-known French painter, 
Jules Joéts, are seeking an entirely new de- 
velopment of expression, and these results 
cannot but be enlightening. Jvéts made 
his mark a few years ago in the Salon des 
Artistes Frangais, the most academic of all, 
with his large picture “Benedicite,”’ repre- 
senting powerfully and touchingly a group 
of old men in an asylum. (This picture is 
now in the museum of the artist’s native 
town, St. Omer.) There was another later, 
called “Le Concert,”’ painted in the same 
manner. But the artist became dissatisfied 
with his routine, was conscious of a halt in 
his development, the creeping paralysis of 
academicism. With the courage of the true 
artist—and it always includes a financial 
sacrifice—he suddenly abandoned the tech- 
nique acquired after years of study, and 
struck out in the path of Goya and of the 
modern Georges Rouault, painting from his 
imagination and not slavishly from models. 
His new offering at the Indépendants con- 
sists of two good-sized paintings, one a 
“Carnaval Flamand,”’ showing several gro- 
tesque Flemish figures, with daring colors, 
the other an ironic “Academician,” an ugly 
man painted with biting humor. Free as 
this painting obviously is, it is based on a 
solid métier, which at once differentiates 
this work from that of the many tiros crowd- 
ing the Indépendants. A more complete 
contrast to his former production could not 
be imagined. It has power, and it will be 
interesting to follow the new career of this 
artist. This is the value of the Salon des Indé- 
pendants, to give room to the artist’s liberty 
in research, to release him from the tyranny 
of conservative juries. There is no jury in 
the Indépendants, only a very liberal com- 
mittee. 

The exhibition of Book Bindings at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, also including books 
from the Mazarine and Arsenal Libraries, 
is the most important exposition of its kind 
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since the seventies. The numerous flat glass 
cases fill the same spacious hall where the 
American exhibition of Etchings was placed 
last summer. The riches of this collection 
of bindings, dating from the ninth to the 
nineteenth century, are dazzling. It is im- 
possible in this space to give more than a 
mention of the 80 or 90 Grolier bindings, of 
those by Mahieu, Tory, Florimond, Badier, 
Le Gascon and others, and the nineteenth 
century books made by Thouvenin, Purgold, 
and Vogel—these last so much colder, so 
much less graceful that one was struck at 
once by the difference in the spirit of the 
work. The bindings of the second half of 
the sixteenth century, called “A la fanfare,” 
of red leather worked with infinitely fine 
designs in gold, were indeed beautiful and 
not to be reproduced, for such artists live 
no longer, or have no time for such work. 
There were bindings in carved brass, in 
carved ivory with pale green velvet, bind- 
ings set with jewels all around the edges, 
and one small book bound in a human skin, 
worked into a dull brown color, and called 
“Kece Homo.” The Louis XV “Lace bind- 
ings”’—-with heraldic arms in the center, 
then a space of bare leather, then a lace-like 
border in gold—were exquisitely  distin- 
guished. Those in polychrome mosaics of 
the sixteenth century, the large “‘Evangile” 
from the Sainte Chapelle in Paris, the ‘“Missal 
de St. Denis” (ninth century) were all not- 
able examples in a great collection. 

On January 3 an order was signed closing 
the Luxembourg Museum from the 8th to 
the 31st of January, for the purpose of a 
complete reorganization with a view to 
modernizing the museum. The works of 
painters born before 1848 are now permitted 
to be exhibited in the Louvre—subject of 
course to the choice of the directors—as well 
as the famous Caillebotte group and the 
impressionistic school in general. During 
this closure the empty spaces will be filled 
with the pictures of modern and contempo- 
rary artists belonging to the Luxembourg 
and unhung owing to lack of space as well 
as a too conservative policy, now radically 
modified. Gifts and loans will enrich the 
Luxembourg collection of modern painters 
and sculptors, and this exposition will here- 
after be what it was intended to be, a graphic 
lesson in the development of French art. 
The paintings removed to the Louvre will, 


of course, be subjected to expert judgment 
before being installed in the great museum. 
About 120 examples of impressionism will 
be hung in newly arranged rooms in the 
neighborhood of the Colonnade of the 
Louvre. Others will be destined for pro- 
vincial museums, and still others for the 
“reserves” of the Louvre, where they may 
remain indefinitely without being seen. 
Among these will be many of the mediocre 
pictures which have long been criticised in 
the Luxembourg. This will cause heart- 
aches to the old habitués of this museum, 
whom one frequently sees there, elderly 
ladies elegantly dressed in fashions long 
past, old gentlemen more modern in appear- 
ance and with the alert eyes of the connois- 
seur. The rule that no works can be hung 
in the Louvre before their author has been 
dead for ten years has been several times 
violated and no longer commands observ- 
ance. The directors of the Luxembourg, 
MM. Masson and Robert Rey, aided by M. 
Henri-Verne, will have a difficult task but 
one which can no longer be deferred no 
matter what opposition may be offered. 

An instructive exhibition was shown at 
the Galerie Bernier of sculptors’ drawings 
and painters’ sculptures. Artists have a 
tenderness for their subsidiary talents, their 
violons d’ Ingres; so here were sculptures by 
Géricault, water colors by Rodin, a portrait 
by Carpeaux, wood carvings by Gauguin, 
and figures by Pascin, Derain, Raoul Dufy 
and others. Sculptors’ drawings, with their 
attention to volume, are sure to be good. 
At the Jeune Peinture Gallery there were 
drawings by Modigliani which showed plain- 
ly his early training as a sculptor, which 
accounts for the good draughtsmanship of 
some of his strange paintings. He died in 
misery, from alcoholism and poverty, his 
paintings selling, if at all, for next to noth- 
ing. But the Museum of Turin recently 
purchased one of them, a portrait of a Young 
Girl, for 200,000 franes, which the vendor 
had bought in Paris for 200 franes. 

Louise MoreGan Sint. 


I ventured in these columns 


LONDON to predict a great success 
NOTES for the Dutch Art Exhibi- 


tion, opened in the Galle- 
ries of the Royal Academy soon after the 
New Year, and that prediction has been 
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more than justified. The attendance of 
the public—an intelligent public, keenly 
interested and critical—when I was in the 
Galleries yesterday seemed to me_ fully 
equal to that of the Flemish Primitives in 
the same place two years ago; and our 
Queen, whose interest in art is not official 
but very real, showed a good example last 
week by spending three hours in the Royal 
Academy rooms, and not passing over a 
single work of importance. 

It is impossible in the limits of a single 
notice here to do full justice to a collection 
of this importance; and I shall confine my- 
self today to speaking of the first four 
rooms, containing the supremely fine group 
of Rembrandt’s works, preceded by the 
Dutch Primitives, and combined with those 
joyous portraits by Frans Hals, and the 
landscape paintings of Hobbema and Van 
Ruysdael. In a later notice I shall hope 
to take the smaller and more domestic 
scenes, which are taking such a hold on our 
public, of Gabriel Metsu, Peter de Hooch, 
Gerard Ter Borch and Johannes Vermeer. 
I shall not spend very much time here over 
the Dutch Primitives in Gallery I. Such 
painters as Hieronymus Bosch and _ that 
quaint “‘ Master of the Virgo inter Virgines,” 
are interesting, but cannot compare in 
interest with their Flemish predecessors; 
and, in fact, it is doubtful if they would 
have been here but for the pressure put by 
the English Selection Committee on their 
Dutch colleagues. For Dutch painting 
really begins with the independence of the 
Northern Provinces in 1581, after a glorious 
struggle, at last crowned with victory, for 
religious and political freedom; and with 
the birth of Rembrandt van Rijn at Ley- 
den in 1606 begins a century of marvelous 
creation. 

I believe that a finer and more represen- 
tative collection of Rembrandt’s paintings 
and drawings has never, out of Holland, 
been brought together than those here be- 
fore us. They dominate the large Gallery 
III, commencing with his portraits, ob- 
viously early work, less free in handling, of 
“Johannes Ellison” and his good wife, but 
passing quickly into his ripest expression in 
the apostles, “St. Luke” (Schwab Collec- 
tion) and “St. Bartholemew,” and in the 
wonderful ‘Bridal Couple,” suggested to 
be portraits of his son Titus and Magdalena 
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van Loo. A male portrait of singular 
beauty is the young ““ Man with the Hawk” 
lent by the Duke of Westminster; and the 
“Standard-Bearer,”’ with its glint of steel 
armor, and “The Dead Peacocks” near this 
show what a complete mastery the man had 
of the paint medium in treatment of his 
material. Near these is the Hendrickje 
Stoffels portrait (lent by Lord Melchett) 
and the portraits of the artist’s handsome 
son Titus Van Rijn, one of which came 
recently to Messrs. Knoedler from Dorches- 
ter House; while in the next room, in those 
happier, early days of his married life, he 
decks out his Saskia as “Flora,” to vie with 
Titian and the Venetians. 

Beside the Rembrandts and in Gallery 
IL Frans Hals meets us with his less subtle 
but technically magnificent portraits of 
contemporary life—his outlook more broad- 
ly human, with the joyous laugh running 
throughout as its undercurrent. The land- 
scapes of Ruysdael, “Castle of Bentheim,”’ 
and Hobbema, ““A Road in the Woods,” 
suggest how profoundly our landscape men 
a century or more later were influenced and 
attracted by the Dutchmen: in Ruisdael’s 
“Landscape” (Gallery IV) we seem indeed 
to feel Old Crome foreshadowed. 
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A meeting of the World 
INTERNATIONAL Federation of Education 
MEETINGS, Associations is to be held in 
EUROPEAN Geneva, Switzerland, July 
TOURS AND 26 to August 3. The presi- 
STUDY COURSES dent of this great World 
Federation is Dr. Augustus 
O. Thomas, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Augusta, Maine, and those desiring to 
attend or interested in the proceedings of 
this congress can secure programs and infor- 
mation from him. 

Also, it is interesting to know that the 
Bureau of University ‘Travel, Newton, 
Massachusetts, has arranged a special tour 
under distinguished leadership which will 
take in this congress. ‘Those joining this 
tour will sail from New York June 29, visit 
en route cities in England, France, Holland 
and Belgium, and return via Italy. 

The American Academy in Rome an- 
nounces a summer session, School of Classi- 
cal Studies, from July 8 to August 17, offer- 
ing a joimt program of travel and resident 


THE MAN WITH A HAWK 


REMBRANDT 


EXHIBITION OF DUTCH ART, BURLINGTON HOUSE, LONDON 


study in cooperation with the Bureau of 
University Travel. 

The Bureau of University Travel has also 
arranged an unusual motor tour in England 
and France, Switzerland and Italy, for ar- 
chitects or architectural students, under the 
leadership of Donald Kirby, son of C. Valen- 
tine Kirby, a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Architecture. 

A summer offered American 
students at French Universities—three weeks 
at either Paris, Grenoble or Tours, or two 
weeks of lectures in Paris, by the Comite 
des Voyages d'Etudes en France, Inc., 701 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 


None of these tours is on a commercial 


course 1s 


basis; all are primarily educational and in 
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the interest of international cooperation. 

American travelers abroad this summer 
may also be interested to know that the 
Fifth International Conference of The New 
Education Fellowship will be held at Elsi- 
nore, Denmark, August 8 to 21. Among the 
speakers at this conference will be Prof. 
Franz Cizek of Austria, Madame Montes- 
sori of Italy, and Rabindranath Tagore of 
India. Dr. William Kilpatrick of Columbia 
University is President of the Advisory 
Committee. Outlines for study both for 
individual members of the Delegation and 
for study groups have been set up under 
the direction of Dr. Thomas Alexander of 
the International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York. 
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An appreciative article 

THE WINDOWS written in the vivid French 

OF CHARTRES manner, on the windows of 

IN COLOR Chartres was published in 
REPRODUCTION the Christmas number of 
DP Tllustration. The illus- 
trations to this article, made from Lumiere 
plates, through the medium of the four color 
half-tone, together with the text are of such 
unusual character that they should not pass 
unnoticed. These plates mark the success 
of French and Belgian engravers in a field 
that is not always distinguished by excellent 
results. The Lumiere plates from which 
they were made were taken by M. Etienne 
Houbet, the courteous and friendly Guar- 
dian of the Cathedral, who is the publisher 
and co-author (with l’Abbe Delaporte) of 
that superb series of three portfolios of illus- 
trations, completed by a volume of text, 
that may introduce all of us to the windows 
of Chartres. 

In [Illustration there are ten illustrations 
in full color. Not all of them are equally 
true or convincing, but to one who knows 
the windows and the hazards of Lumiere 
plates, they are all extremely interesting. 
Windows are constantly changing in varying 
lights and as the Autochrome plate must 
have a long exposure, in as brilliant a light 
as possible, it usually registers most surely 
the appearance of a window in strong sun- 
light. This means that the warm areas of 
the spectrum are given an exaggerated value 
so that the most of these plates are warm— 
not to say hot—when compared with the 
actual glass, as we may remember it. Four 
of the plates are remarkably true: “Les 
Rois Mages” and ““Un Ange” from the 
Great Central Window of the Western 
Group, “La Mort de la Vierge” and “Saint 
Nicolas.” 

The article is by Louis Gillet who writes 
as a poet rather than as an archaeologist, 
and whose words are therefore more inform- 
ing than mere dates and painful accuracies 
could be. But he suggests the rich signifi- 
cance of the subject-matter itself when he 
speaks of his first visit to the Cathedral: 

“T was very ignorant, the famous book 
by Emil Male had not yet been written. 
I was incapable of interpreting the meaning 
of this great wealth of symbols and of the 
legends that were everywhere about me. I 
was happy in the mysterious quality of it 


all. I watched the fires of day grow dim 
in the windows and throw a last glamor of 
yellow light like the embers in a fireplace 
that blaze up as they die.” 

Viollet le Duc who carefully catalogued 
the ten or more colors of the Western Group 
would have been surprised to read the follow- 
ing, but he would have agreed with these 
words of the radiant blue: 

“How many hours I have passed in look- 
ing at this heavenly triad. These windows 
do not dazzle. They do not blaze. There 
are only three or four hues, a ruby, a green, 
and above all, a unique color, a sort of 
heavenly blue, tender like the blue of Sum- 
mer.” 

He strikes a true chord when he speaks 
of his impression of the magnificent group 
in the nave: 

“There is nowhere in the world a more 
beautiful, more lyrical work of art. No 
prince, no lord of the earth has ever pos- 
sessed a Book of Hours that compares with 
this masterpiece of illumination, with this 
gorgeous Breviary that always enthralls the 
beholder as he stands in the nave.” 

Those of us who have seen the amazing 
scarlet vermilion glass that forms the back- 
ground of the Belle Verriere close at hand 
may smile to hear it called “incomparable 
purple,” but we must admit that, owing to 
the radiation of the blues around it and to 
the obscurities and corrosions time has left 
upon the glass, it does look like a deep 
crimson at a distance. Anyway, who of us 
could better suggest its spirit ? 

“The famous window that pictures the 
Queen of Heaven crowned by angels, hold- 
ing her Son on her knees, a magnificent 
figure clothed with heavenly blue and gold 
—limpid aquamarine—standing out against 
a background of incomparable purple— 
nobler than anything Cimabue himself ever 
painted, interpreting through her presence, 
her holy motherhood and the miraculous 
Birth.” 

He closes with eloquent words that find 
a quick response in the consciousness of all 
lovers of Chartres: 

‘Behold the marvelous world of the 
stained glass of Chartres, the poetry that 
the Middle Ages put into this airy painting, 
wrought of space and sunlight. 

“Behold the treasure that has belonged 
for so long to the good people of France— 
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the most beautiful picture book that has 
ever delighted a people and consoled its life 
by showing in its pages a glimpse of eter- 
nity.” 

Cuares J. CONNICK. 


ITEMS 


The California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco, has received a mu- 
nificent gift for the development of its art 
collections from Mr. and Mrs. Henry K. 5S. 
Williams of New York and Paris. The gift 
includes a collection of 53 paintings by old 
and modern masters; four tapestries and a 
collection of period furniture, together with 
$1,000,000 in cash to establish a fund for 
the maintenance and upbuilding of the col- 
lection. The California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor was given to the city of San Fran- 
cisco by the late A. B. Spreckels and _ his 
wite, Alma de Bretteville Spreckels, as a 
memorial to those who lost their lives in the 


World War. 


The J. B. Speed Memorial Museum, 
Louisville, Kentucky, has recently shown 
the famous collection of Oriental rugs owned 
by Mr. J. M. Ballard, by whom they were 
generously lent for the purpose. In this ex- 
hibition, which was shown in three galleries 
of the Museum, were to be seen Turkish, 
Persian, Spanish, Asia-~-Minor, Bergama, and 
a number of prayer rugs, ranging from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century. Mr. 
Ballard himself was present at the opening 
of the exhibition and during much of the 
time that it was on view. 


At the University of Michigan there has 
lately been shown, under the auspices of the 
Ann Arbor Art Association, an exhibition 
of paintings by Mary O. Johnson and A. 
Mastro-Valerio, both of whom are instruc- 
tors of drawing and painting in the College 
of Architecture of the University. Mrs. 
Johnson showed oil paintings, water colors 
and charcoal sketches, including portraits, 
figure paintings and scenes in and about 
Ann Arbor; Mr. Mastro-Valerio exhibited 
principally flower paintings and landscapes, 
the latter showing scenes along the Adriatic 
and the Gargano Coast. The University 
has also recently shown the exhibition of 
color woodblock prints by Elizabeth Keith, 
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circulated by the American Federation of 
Arts, and a group of color prints by Gustave 
Baumann. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art has re- 
cently acquired for its permanent collection 
two works of interest and importance. One 
of these is a painting by the late Charles 
Sims of England, entitled ‘“‘Here Am I,” 
purchased from the European Section of the 
International Exhibition of the Carnegie 
Institute, which was shown at the Cleve- 
land Museum in January. 

The other recent accession is an exquisite 
little ivory Virgin and Child, a gift from 
Mrs. E. B. Greene, daughter of the late 
J.H. Wade. This work, which was formerly 
in the Spitzer and the Fitzhenry Collections, 
dates from the second half of the thirteenth 
century and possesses many interesting 
qualities, illustrating the transition in style 
from thirteenth to fourteenth century art. 
Rigidity of pose and tiny pleated folds of 
drapery recall the more archaic forms, while 
the smile on the Virgin’s face and vivacity 
of The Child’s gesture, indicate a tendency 
toward naturalism which came to full de- 
velopment in the fourteenth century. The 
statue is but 61% inches high, but has, it is 
said, the bigness characteristic of well-con- 
ceived sculpture. 


The City of Newark, New Jersey, has 
recently set aside a sum of more than a 
million dollars for the establishment of the 
Newark School of Fine and Industrial Arts. 
This new school will absorb what has been 
known for many years as the Fawcett School 
of Industrial Arts. Its director will be Mr. 
Raymond P. Ensign, formerly a student of 
Pratt Institute, later Dean of the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago and of the 
Cleveland School of Art. Mr. Ensign is 
at present head of the Fawcett school and 
is assisting in the planning of the new school, 
which will have a central location in the 
city. 

Thomas E. Tallmadge, F.A.I.A., has been 
appointed a member of the Commission of 
Architects to advise on the restoration of 
the historic town of Williamsburg, Virginia, 
to its original Colonial form. This work, 
for which Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave 
the sum of $4,500,000, is now under way. 
The Advisory Commission also includes 
Charles A. Platt, Fiske Kimball, Robert P. 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 


Bellows, Edmund C. Campbell, R. E. Lee 
Taylor, A. Lawrence Kocher, and Milton 


B. Medary. 


The Sixth Annual Exhibition of Printing 
for Commerce was set forth under the aus- 
pices of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts at the Art Center, New York, during 
the month of February. On the occasion 
of the opening of this exhibition the Gold 
Medal of the Institute was awarded to Mr. 
William A. Dwiggins, in recognition of his 
distinguished achievement in typographic 
design, and an exhibition of Mr. Dwiggins’ 
work likewise opened at the Art Center to 
continue throughout the month. The speaker 
of the evening was Mr. Francis Meynell of the 
Nonesuch Press, London, whose subject was 
“Why Types Leave Home.” 


William A. Sherwood, an American etcher 
living at Antwerp, Belgium, has lately re- 
ceived from His Majesty, Albert, King of 
the Belgians, in recognition of his achieve- 
ment in art, the Cross and title of ‘“‘ Chevalier 
de l’Ordre de la Couronne.” 

An exhibition of paintings by Walter 
Ufer, N.A., was held in the Grand Central 
Galleries, New York, from February 11 to 
23, -inclusive. Mr. Ufer, who makes his 
home in Taos, New Mexico, is strongly of 
the belief that a nationalistic expression in 
art is coming from the Southwest. 


A notable exhibition of contemporary 
American design entitled “The Architect 
and the Industrial Arts’ opened in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, Febru- 
ary 12 to continue to March 24. 
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THE SCULPTURE AND~-SCULPTORS OF 
THE GREEKS, by Gisela M. A. Richter, Litt. 
D., Curator, Department of Classical Art, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Publishers. Price, 
$35.00. Limited edition. 


This is indeed a valuable contribution to 
the great wealth of literature dealing with 
the inexhaustible theme of Greek sculpture. 
It is not only, what is more, a learned trea- 
tise but a book which everyone desiring a 
more intimate knowledge of the subject will 
enjoy. 

Miss Richter writes with grace and charm. 
She draws her inspiration from the source 
of profound knowledge, but it is a living 
source; therefore what she has to say is 
essentially vital. In order to understand 
her subject the better she took up modeling 
and stone cutting. Her viewpoint is not 
that of the archaeologist viewing art from 
without, but rather that of the artist, the 
art lover, moved and inspired and instructed 
from within, from understanding and sym- 
pathetic contact with original works. She 
quotes, by way of introduction, from Plato’s 
Epistles VII: “There is no way of putting 
it into words like other studies. Acquaint- 
ance with it must come rather after much 
communion and constant intercourse with 
the thing itself; when suddenly like a light 
kindled from a leaping fire it is born within 
the soul and henceforth nourishes itself.” 
Miss Richter has been touched by the 
“leaping fire,” and it illumines her work 
throughout. 

The immediate incentive for writing this 
book, she says, was the preparation of a 
course of lectures on Greek sculpture given 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Columbia University and New 
York University in 1925 and 1926, an oppor- 
tunity which she welcomed to try a some- 
what novel scheme for the presentation of 
this subject, concentrating first on the study 
of the sculpture itself and then on that of 
the sculptors who produced it. Again she 
notes the fact that the abiding interest in 
Greek sculptures lies in the objects them- 
selves, and that their proper appreciation 
and understanding are a source of unending 
interest and enjoyment. 

In this work she gives undivided attention 


to the sculptures as purely artistic manifes- 
tation, and makes a consecutive chronologi- 
cal study of the various types of the human 
figure, tracing the development of drapery, 
composition, treatment of relief; adding a 
chapter on animals and one on forgeries—the 
last especially illuminating to those who 
have not heretofore been able to comprehend 
the difference between an original and an 
imitation so good as to confuse critics. 

The second part of her monumental work 
Miss Richter devotes to the Greek sculptors. 
It has been her endeavor, she explains, to 
give the evidence pure and simple, carefully 
sifted, to the best of her ability in regard 
thereto, for, she adds, “the time seemed 
ripe to present the foundation we now have 
to build on without questionable super- 
structures.” 

For the convenience of the student a 
chronological table is given which, since 
many dates are disputed, she admits “will 
render her particularly vulnerable to attack.” 
Wisely and courageously she does not evade 
issue. 

From first to last Miss Richter relates 
her subject to the history of the time in 
which it was produced, showing its relation 
to life—life which has its counterpart in our 
own day. 

In order that the works may speak for 
themselves and believing such speech to be 
most eloquent, she has accompanied her text 
with nearly 800 well-chosen illustrations, 
among which are several plates in color. 

“Greek sculpture,” says Miss Richter, 
“is a theme so much vaster than the inter- 
pretation of it by any one individual that 
it can never be a closed subject. Every 
fresh mind can make a new contribution by 
approaching it from a different angle and 
devoting to its analysis his own individual 
faculties. No apology is therefore needed 
for adding yet another volume to our his- 
tories of Greek sculpture. The mine on 
which we are working is inexhaustible; for 
its ore is not gold but the highest aspirations 
of a gifted people.” That Miss Richter 
has in this book placed much of this precious 
ore at the disposal of students and the public 
all will agree who peruse its pages. 

The fine format in which the work appears 
was designed by Carl Purrington Rollins, 
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and adds undoubtedly to the pleasurable 
quality of this valuable book. The publi- 
cation is sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


SOME MODERN SCULPTORS, by Stanley 
Casson. Oxford University Press, New York, 
publishers. Price, $2.75. 


The author of this book says truly that 
to attempt to survey the whole of modern 
sculpture in the limits of a small volume 
would be impossible. He has therefore 
wisely chosen what he believes to be some 
of the most important sculptors, and, with 
them as illustration, discusses the most 
interesting tendencies of modern sculpture. 
Those he has chosen as the structure for 
his fabric, the backbone as it were of his 
composition, are Rodin, Barye, Maillol, 
Bourdelle, Bernard and Despiau, Mestrovic, 
and Rosandic, Eric Gill and Gaudier- 
Brzeska, and finally Epstein. The work is 
in five chapters, the first of which deals in 
general terms with the present state of 
modern sculpture, commenting upon meth- 
ods and aims. It is a delightfully written 
and thoughtful essay in which modern art 
as typified by the sculptors previously 
named is related to the ancient art of Greece 
with significant result. Here is a book 
which helps to clarify our outlook, to give 
us a better understanding, and hence to 
profit the art of sculpture and the art of 
today. 


OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD 
COLLECTIONS, by Esther Singleton. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, publishers. 
Price, $10.00. 


This book, a large and handsome volume 
of over 440 pages, elaborately illustrated, has 
been likened to a permanent loan collection, 
and as such it may well be regarded. No 
less than 110 masterpieces of painting are 
reproduced in full page plates. These in- 
clude works by masters of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, French 
and English Schools—the greatest master- 
pieces of all time produced in Europe be- 
tween 1400 and 1800 brought to our new 
land by ardent art lovers because of their 
intrinsic beauty and desirability. It is an 
astounding record. The author in her 
preface duly acknowledges the courtesy of 
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the owners who have allowed the reproduc- 
tion and description of their private posses- 
sions. She also pays tribute to Sir Joseph 
Duveen, through whose instrumentality 
many of these works have been brought to 
the United States. She says very truly 
that we read with amazement of European 
collectors and collections of the past; of the 
treasures owned by the wealthy Dukes of 
Burgundy; by Lorenzo the Magnificent and 
by other members of the Medici family; by 
the Sforzas, Gonzagas, d’Estes, and other 
Italian princes; by the Fuggers, those 
wealthy bankers of Augsburg; by noble 
Austrian and German barons; by the great 
merchant-princes and lords of England from 
Queen Elizabeth’s day to the present; by 
Cardinal Richelieu, Cardinal Mazarin and 
Cardinal de Rohan; and by the Rothchilds 
and other notable bankers. “Yet, in some 
respects—particularly in the high quality 
of their collections and the velocity with 
which these collections have been made— 
our American collectors surpass them all.” 
In America, Sir Joseph Duveen, she tells us, 
declares, ““Every collector wants the best. 
He may have only thirty pictures but they 
will all be fine. Americans make collections 
of masterpieces. That is why they are 
different. American collections are collec- 
tions of masterpieces.”’ Obviously all of 
the great pictures that have been brought 
to America are not mentioned or reproduced 
in this book. It has been necessary for the 
author to make a choice, and this choice 
she claims has been governed by her own 
ideal of beauty. For this reason there are 
included herein no Pietas, no crucifixions, 
martyrdoms or tragedies, and yet the most 
demanding will scarcely find the matter 
presented weak or insipid. To the con- 
trary, it goes to show that in the art of 
painting from the earliest time to the near- 
present the tradition of beauty has been 
continuous. ‘The paintings chosen for illus- 
tration are presented according to schools 
and time of production. With each work a 
brief description is given and in many in- 
stances the pedigree traced. A number of 
works illustrated were included this winter 
in the great exhibition of Dutch Art held 
at Burlington House, London, to which 
American collectors made generous contri- 
bution. 


Bulletin—Exhibitions 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FiInE Arts, PHILADELPHIA. 
124th Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and 
Sculptures ss lash sera nei ke oe eee eee 


Art Institute or Cuicaco. 33rd Annual Exhibition of Work 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity.............. 


Cuicaco Society or Ercuers. 19th Annual International Ex- 
hibitionssAT ulmstituveson © hica? Ope nas seine 


Print Makers Socrery or Cantrornia. 10th International 


Print Makers Exhibition, Los Angeles Museum......... 


Natrona AcADEMy or Desien. 104th Annual Exhibition, 
American Fine Arts Galleries, New York, N. Y... 
Exhibits received March 4th, 5th. 


Auuiep Artists or America, Inc. Annual Exhibition by Mem- 


bers. American Fine Arts Galleries, New York................ 


Tur ArcniITECTURAL LEaGuE or New York. 44th Annual 
exhibition, Grand Central Palace, Lexington Ave. 
ware AMA swig, INO MORNE: sap ond oaooocheunoooee 
Exhibits received April Ist. 


Conventions 


Eastern Arts Association. ‘Twentieth Annual Convention, 


HoteleRennsylivamiase News \Onkay Nis enn rn eet nee 


SouTHERN Staves Art Leacur. Ninth Annual Convention and 


IDpalanlonincoyn, Seber Aor INS BIS. ooo cone bn oc ep wewer 


AmerIcAN INstirurEe or ARcHITECTS. Sixty-second Annual 


Convention. washington) Caer 


News Vonks shut eeee eon ee) ae ee 


WesteRN Arts Association. Annual Meeting, Cleveland, 
ODIO ee seg OO ics EE One yea Ie 


Assocration oF Art Musrum Drrecrors. Annual Convention, 
DetrortsVIVLiGh ese yes eevee ee 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTs. ‘Twentieth Annual Conven- 


tion, Philadelphia Paver emct ec cee eee ee aren 


AmpricaN Association or Musrums. Annual Convention, 


Phliladélphiia.:Pa seo. eae ee eee 
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IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—APRIL 


Although the most active part of the season in 
the art galleries is drawing to a close, there is still 
much to be seen in the way of interesting exhibi- 
tions. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
and 82nd Street, has extended the Exhibition of 
American Industrial Art through the spring and 
summer months, closing on Monday, September 
2nd. The special exhibitions at the Metropolitan 
Museum for the month of April are as follows: 
Water Colors, in Gallery C 25; an exhibition of 
Embroideries and Costume Accessories, lent by 
Mrs. Phillip Lehman, in Gallery H 19; Japanese 
No Robes, lent by Louis VY. Ledoux, in Gallery 
D 1; Selected Masterpieces of Prints, in Gallery 
K 41; as well as Accessions in the Department of 
Prints, 1927-1928, in Galleries IX 37-40, for the 
whole month. There will be Actor Prints of the 
Great Period, lent by Louis V. Ledoux, Gallery 
H 11, through April 9th; and, beginning April 
15th, Prints by Hokusai and Hiroshige, lent by 
Louis V. Ledoux, in Gallery H 11. 

At the Anderson Galleries, Park Avenue and 
59th Street, the Annual Exhibition of American 
Art Dealers Associations will be shown until April 
13th, and from April 15th to May 4th there will 
be the Spring Salon, consisting of paintings, draw- 
ings, etchings, and sculpture. 

The Weyhe Galleries, 794 Lexington Avenue, will 
have on exhibition, from April Ist to 20th, draw- 


ings by Mahonrt Young, then from April 22nd to 
May 11th paintings by Vincent Canade. 


The Guarino Gallery, 600 Madison Avenue, will 
have, during the first two weeks in April, Paint- 
ings by Countess Bice Brazzo, and Water Colors by 
Vittore Corona. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street, will 
have French Paintings on exhibition. 

From April Ist to the 30th the Babcock Galleries, 
5 East 57th Street, will have an exhibition of Oil 
Paintings, Water Colors and Etchings by American 
Artists. 

The Ehrich Galleries, 36 East 57th Street, will 
show throughout the month an arrangement of 
20th Century Paintings, and furniture, with acces- 
sories. During the last week in April they will 
show Garden Furniture. 

The Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, will 
have paintings by Arthur Meltzer and Water Colors 
by Earle B. Winslow, on exhibition from April 
Qnd to the 15th. 

At the Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th Street, 
Arthur B. Davies’ recent water colors and sculpture 
will be exhibited from April Ist to the 15th. 
They will also show garden sculpture. 

The Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street, will 
show original drawings by George Bellows, from 
the beginning of the month until April 25th. 


Please mention AmpricaAN Macazine or Art when writing to the above advertisers 
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At the American Art Galleries, 57th Street and 
Madison Avenue, the Heeramneck Persian and 
Indian art collection will be exhibited from the 
Ist until the 4th of April, previous to the sale. 
The collection consists of Persian and Indian 
sculptures, Coptic fragments, Oriental rugs and 
pottery. Also, previous to the sale, the Bengwiat 
collection of antique textiles, embroideries and rare 
Oriental rugs will be exhibited. April 13th the 
collection of paintings, drawings and art objects 
formed by the late Arthur B. Davies will be placed 
on view, and on April 18th the important Rezf- 
snyder art collection will be exhibited, both collec- 
tions to be subsequently sold. 


The National Academy of Design, 215 West 57th 
Street, will hold their Annual Haxhibition which 
was opened March 20th, until April 7th. 


At the Art Center, 65 Hast 56th Street, from 
April Ist to the 13th, there will be the International 
Exchange of School Work in Industrial Art and 
Drawing, shown under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts and the Art Center. 
Throughout the month the Art Center will show 


the work of members of the New York Society of 


Craftsmen, Mexican Craftwork, also paintings in 
the Opportunity Gallery. From April 15th to 
the 27th there will be the Third International 
Salon of the Pictorial Photographers of America, 
also Textile Competition Designs, shown by the 
Art Alliance of America. 

At the Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 
54th Street, there may be seen examples of paint- 
ings by Old Masters. 


At the Wildenstein Gallery, 647 Fufth Avenue, 
there will be an exhibition of sculpture by Prince 
Serge Yourtevitch throughout the month, also ex- 
amples of paintings of the great French Masters of 
the 18th Century. 


The Seligmann Galleries, 3 East 51st Street, will 
have on exhibition sculpture by Mario Korbel from 
March 25th to April 20th. 

The exhibit of the Architectural League of New 
York will take place at the Grand Central Palace, 
46th Street and Lexington Avenue, April 16th to 
the 27th. 

The Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, will show the work of the Students of the 
Grand Central School of Art from the 2nd to the 
13th of April. At the same time they will have 
an exhibition of Van Deering Perrine’s paintings, 
also small paintings by George Klmer Browne, as 
well as paintings of Old New York by Cecil Clark 
Davis. The Women Decorators Club will hold an 
exhibition of the work of some of their members 
to be shown from the 15th to the 27th. There 
will be paintings by Everett Warner and Decora- 
tive Art by M. Elizabeth Price shown from April 
24th to May 4th. 

Until April 13th, the Rehn Gallery, 693 Fifth 


Avenue, will have on exhibition paintings by 
Henry Lee McFee, and from April 15th to the 
27th paintings by Umberto Romano. 

The Kraushaar Gallery, 680 Fifth Avenue, will 
show, from April Ist to the 13th, sculpture by 
Harriet Miller, then from April 15th to the 27th 
paintings by Arnold Friedman. 


Please mention Amprtcan Macaztne or Arr when writing to Howard Young Galleries 
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